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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW CONGRESS HAS TREATED THE 
TRUSTS. 


HE most varied comments mark the supposed completion of 
the trust program of the present sessionof Congress. ‘The 
Republican party has redeemed itself, the President is a winner, 
and the Democrats have lost their most effective war-cry ; con- 
gratulations are due the Administration and Congress alike,” 
exclaims the Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.). On the other 
side we have such opinions as the following from the Philadel- 
phia Ledger (Ind.): “In any direction that would lead to an 
immediate attack upon monopoly by removing the artificial sup- 
port afforded by the tariff, Congress has declined to go. Itisa 
lame and impotent conclusion to so much ferocious talk.” 

The three acts of Congress on the trust question are simple 
and clear. The first provides that suits brought under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law shall have speedy trial before a full bench of 
circuit judges, and a direct appeal to the Supreme Court. The 
second (the Nelson amendment to the bill creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) provides for a commissioner of corporations 
in that department who 


“shall have pdwer and authority to make, under the direction 
and control of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, diligent in- 
vestigation into the organization, conduct, and management of 
the business of any corporation, joint-stock company, or corpor- 
ate combination engaged in commerce among the several States 
and with foreign nations, excepting common carriers subject to 
‘an act to regulate commerce,’ approved February 4, 1887, and 
to gather such information and data as will enable the President 
of the United States to make recommendations to Congress for 
legislation for the regulation of such commerce, and to report 
such data to the President from time to time as he shall require ; 
and the information so obtained, or as much thereof as the Presi- 
dent may direct, shall be made public.” 


The third is the Elkins act, making it unlawful to offer, grant, 
give, solicit, or accept any rebate of transportation charges, and 
providing a fine of from $1,000 to $20,000 for each offense. The 
Littlefield bill, which was supposed to embody the Administra- 
tion ideas on trust control, was considered unconstitutional by 
A*torney-General Knox, and after being passed by the House of 
Representatives by unanimous vote was abandoned. 

A scandal of first-class proportions was threatened for a time 
bya report, said to have emanated from the White House, that 


John D. Rockefeller had sent telegrams to nine Senators urging 
them to kill the Nelson publicity amendment. The amendment 
was promptly passed, and the attempt of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to influence trust legislation, if there was such an attempt, 
came to nothing. Altho at first considered preposterous, it now 
seems to be pretty gen- 





erally believed that some 
such telegrams were sent 
by somebody. Both the 
New York American and 
the Philadelphia North 
American print what 
purports to be a facsimile 
of a telegram received 
in Washington, sent to 
Senator Quay by John 
D. Archbold, vice-presi- 
dent of the Standard, 
attacking the Nelson 
amendment, and several 
Senators have virtually 
admitted receiving such 





messages. Asthey were 
without effect, however, 
the furore has subsided. 














A number of trust mag- 


Sioa : r GEORGE BRUCE CORTELYOU, 
nates visited Washing- 


: 4 5 Who has been appointed Secretary of the 
ton while the legislation new Department of Commerce, which will 


was pending, but wheth- have charge of the publicity feature of 
3 trust regulation. 
er for the purpose of in- 


fluencing Congress or seeing the city has not been made public. 
This alleged opposition by the Standard Oil Company is con- 

sidered by the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) the best proof that the 

trust legislation passed by Congress will be effective. It says: 


or 


“he shallow assertion made yesterday on the floor of the 
House that the anti-trust laws now passed by Congress are in- 
effective has a sufficient answer in the vigorous efforts of the 
Standard Oil and Sugar trusts to prevent their passage. If these 
laws accomplished nothing, why are Messrs. Rockefeller, Arch- 
bold, and Havemeyer so anxious to compass their defeat? If 
the public is buncoed, why are these men wasting their time, 
strength, and influence?...... 

“It is ineffectual cant to call legislation like this ineffective. 
No such revolution in the operations of trusts and railroads has 
been worked since the interstate commerce act was passed. 
Under it railroad favoritism to persons and corporations becomes 
hazardous as never before. All who use railroads are likely to 
discover that all privileges not paid for at tariff rates have be- 
come perilous. 

“A reform like this may not suit demagogs. They desire to 
agitate and accomplish nothing. They are doubtless ready to 
deny that anything has been accomplished. Railroads and 
shippers, trusts and their managers know better. So will the 
people. As discussion continues and suits begin, it will be clear 
to all the world how long a step has been taken toward equality 
and justice in trade and the abolition of trust privileges by the 
anti-trust acts of 1903.” 


But there are other papers which take quite a different view. 
The New York Journa/ of Commerce, which opposes the trusts, 
expects little result from all.this legislation, and the New York 
Press (Rep.) finds its greatest encouragement in the thought 
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that this is merely a beginning. The New York Suz, which is 
regarded as the chief trust organ in the country, seems well sat- 
isfied with what Congress has done, and the opposition papers 
regard 7he Sun's approval as equivalent to the approving smile 
of the “octopus” himself. The Baltimore Swvx, an anti-trust 
paper, says: 


“The trusts may profess to be frightened at the provisions of 
one or more of the bills known as‘ Administration measures,’ 
but there is good reason for the belief that they will be well sat- 
isfied with the situation which will prevail after the proposed 
legislation goes into effect.” 


The new Department of Commerce is to be made up of various 
bureaus detached from other departments. It is understood that 
Mr. Cortelyou, now secretary to the President, will be placed at 
its head. It will include the following: 


Bureau of statistics from the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of statistics from the State Department, 
Department of labor, unattached, ‘ 
Light-house establishment, from the Treasury Department, 
Steamboat inspection service, from the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of standards, from the Treasury Department, 
Coast and geodetic survey, from the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of immigration, from the Treasury Department, 
Bureau of navigation, from the Treasury Department, 
Census office, from the Interior Department, 

Fish commission, unattached, 

Shipping commission, from the ‘Treasury Department, 

And the newly created bureau of corporations. 





ARGUMENTS BEFORE THE STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 


HE week of talk before the coal strike commission in Philz- 

delphia consisted largely of a rethreshing of the old straw 

that had been gone over during the taking of testimony. ‘The 

newspapers confine their comments, therefore, almost entirely to 

Mr. Baer’s proposition, made on Wednesday, for an increase in 
the miners’ wages. He said: 


“Now, what is my proposition? That the rate of wages now 
paid shall be the minimum basis for the next three years ; 

“That from the 1st of November to the 1st of April, 1903, all 
employees, other than contract miners, shall be paid an addi- 
tional 5 per cent. ; 

“That on and after April, 1903, for each 5 cents in excess of 
$4.50 per top on the average price realized for white-ash coal in 























PUZZLE PICIURE: WHO PAYS? 
—The Ohio State Journal, Columbus. 
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the harbor of New York, on all sizes above pea, wages shall be 
advanced 1 per cent.; the wages to rise or fall 1 per cent. for 
each 5 cents increase or decrease in prices; but they shall never 
fall during the next three years below the present basis.” 


Mr. Darrow, counsel for the miners, objected, in his closing 
argument, to the 1 per cent. increase proposed, and argued at 

















NOT LONG TO WAIT. 
And a little child shall queer him. 
—The Minneapolis Tribune, 


some length to show that it should be more; but, aside from that 
objection, he did not seem to oppose the plan. Ina colloquya 
day or two before, Mr. Darrow appeared to admit that there are 
too many miners in the anthracite field for the work there is to 
do, and remarked that ‘if there are too many men there, you 
can not ask the coal consumer to support the men.” These 
seeming concessions by each side are thought to point the way 
to an amicable settlement. But nearly all the newspapers ask, 
with Mr. Darrow, ‘“‘Why did not Mr. Baer go to John Mitchell 
nine months ago as he came to this commission to-day,” and 
make the same offer and thus avert the strike? The Pittsburg 
Dispatch expresses a sentiment shared by many other papers 
when it says: 

“It is absurd to suppose that the operators did not know as 
much about their ability to meet the demands of the men then as 
now. What did they hope to gain by forcing a suspension of 
work? What becomes of the lofty principles at stake which 
were said to have been the chief reason of the owners for refu- 
sing even toarbitrate with theiremployees? Are those principles 
no longer in danger, altho conditions are unchanged, or were 
they simply so much buncombe, used to deceive the public in the 


vain hope of defeating the miners, and abandoned when no 
longer found available?” 


It was supposed, nine months ago, that the operators declined 
to make such an offer because they did not want todeal with the 
union. But the same difficulty faces them now. The New 
York Journal of Commerce says on this point: 


“Suppose they all agree now to the plan proposed by Mr. Baer 
in the name of the Reading Company, which appears upon its 
face to be a fairone. According to their principle the party of 
the second part must be the men employed by the companies 
contracting in each case with their own employer. Another 
principle of the operators, and an altogether just one, is that 
union and non-union men shall be treated alike, and shall be 
protected in their equal rights. What chance is there that the 
employees of each company will enter into a separate contract? 
What means: is there of securing joint contracts? What assur- 
ance is there that contracts would be observed? These ques- 
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tions merely suggest the difficulty of giving practical effect to 
Mr. Baer’s proposal, while the men are organized or partly or- 
ganized as they are, and affiliated with a combination which the 
operators have good reason for refusing to recognize. Can the 
commission find a way of applying the plan?” 


Henry Demarest Lloyd, in his address before the commission, 
tried to show that the commission could bring no peace to the 
anthracite field that would be permanent, unless it provided for 
agreements with the union, and Mr. Darrow said in regard to 
recognition : 


“You can do just as you please about recognizing the union. If 
you do not recognize it, it is because you are blind and you want 
to bump up against it some more; thatisall. It is here. It is 
here to stay, and the burden is on you and not upon us. There 
is neither the power nor the disposition in this court, I take it, 
to destroy the union. It would not accomplish it if it could, and 
it certainly could not if it would. And if these wise business 
men, with the combined wisdom of business gentlemen and the 
agents of the Almighty, can not see the union, they had better 
blunder along still a few more years, and possibly after a while 
they will know it is here and recognize it themselves.” 





CHRISTIAN AND TURK IN THE BALKANS. 


QUARTER of the world where murder, 
rapine, 


brigandage, 
and the burning and slaughter of 
entire villages are a part of the usual order (or disorder) of life, 
year in and year out, is brought once again to the attention 
‘of the American public by the cable despatches from Europe, 
which report that the usual situation has grown so much worse 
that it may result at any moment in open war. 


insurrection, 


This unhealth- 
ful locality is Macedonia, in European Turkey, and the frequent 
fatalities are due to the unfriendly feeling between the Turkish 
officers and soldiery, whorule, and the Christian subjects. Here 
is a glimpse of life in Uskub, the chief town of the northern 
Macedonian province of Kossova, as given in Zhe Russian 
Messenger and quoted in Zhe North American Review: 


“Murder is such a common occurrence in Uskub that people 
have agreed not to speak of it. The normal life of the city could 
not go on without it. The cynicism and license of the people 
have gone so far that they commit murder in sight of the con- 
suls, or before their houses; and the consuls can only protest 
with horror. But under the present régime, these protests are 
rarely effective ; for the most part, no attention is paid to them, 


























*POSSUM OR CHICKEN? 
—The Battimore Herald. 
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and the consuls can only resign themselves, and accustom their 
nerves to these things, considering them as an unavoidable evil. 
In Uskub, no one talks about the daily murders. They are 
somewhat more interested in general cutting affrays and street 
battles, or in the open insurrections which are periodically re- 
newed at intervals of less than a year.” 


The “ 


Charles Johnston, 


open insurrections” are most active in the spring. Mr, 


who writes the North American Review 
article, says: 

“With the disappearance of the snows there comes an oppor- 
tunity to the Bulgarian mountaineers and peasants, who form 
the bulk of the population [of Macedonia], to take vengeance on 
their oppressors, the Turkish soldiery and police. Ambushes 
are set for the patrols, or for small bands of soldiers; men dis- 
appear among the caves and forests in the hills; villages are 
attacked and burned; murders are common everywhere through- 
out the three provinces. Then come the extreme heats of sum- 
mer, when the contest slackens and dies away, to be revived in 
the coming spring. By that time, there are new outrages to 
avenge, new injustices and insults to be paid for; the insolence 
of office and the law’s delays, bribery, corruption, violence, 
have opened new scores and added to old reckonings. Above 
all, and as the cause of all, stands the Turk’s administrative 
impotence, the powerlessness of a dying race to conceive and 
carry out sound schemes of organization and order founded on 
large ideas and broad imaginative grasp; a lack of that collec- 
tive insight and will which is the foundation-stone of settled 
government. With this power lacking, good or bad intentions, 
humane or savage impulses alike lead to anarchy; and through- 
out Macedonia anarchy has reigned for generations.” 


Such is the situation that “‘may lead to war.” This possibility 
is due to the fact that the 4,000,000 people of Bulgaria sympa- 
thize earnestly with their Macedonian brethren, and would like 
to help 


them win their independence. Not feeling strong 


enough, however, to meet the Turk on the field of battle, the 


“Macedonian committees” of Bulgaria are sending out frantic 
appeals to the Powers to come over into Macedonia and help 
them. Russia, it is presumed, would be delighted to come and 
drive the Turk not only from Macedonia, but from Constanti- 
nople, and annex European Turkey to the Russian empire, but 
it is not believed that the other Powers would look on calmly at 
any such increase of Russian territory and power. What the 
attitude of the other Powers would be in the event of war is, in 
fact, the chief uncertainty of the entire problem. Many papers 


believe that the threatened war will not materialize. “‘ Nothing 
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IS THE Gas OUT? 
—The Cleveland Leader, 


GREAT QUESTIONS IN CARTOON, 
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will come of the whole affair,” thinks the New York Commercial 
Advertiser, which goes on to say: 


“It is hardly conceivable that Russia at the present time 
would care to plunge into a conflict the issue of which would be 
very doubtful even tho Turkey stood alone. The war with 
Greece a few years ago revealed the fact that the Sultan has at 
his disposal a most admirable fighting force, splendidly equipped 
with the most modern weapons and drilled by German officers. 
Moreover, there is Japan in the Far East eager to take advan- 
tage of any embarrassment of Russia’s. And, finally, there is 
the vista of endless complications which would be the inevitable 
outcome of a war with Turkey. The clashing aims of the Bal- 
kan States, the ambitions of Greece, and, finally, the public sen- 
timent of England would all enter into the problem before the 
end was reached. For tho England would hardly go to war, her 
diplomacy would be exerted in a thousand subtle ways to hold in 
check those influences which might be detrimental to her com- 
mercial and colonial interests. We must therefore decline to 
credit the prophecy of an approaching clash, which seems to us, 
up to the present time, to be mainly an affaire de presse.” 


Such a conclusion, however, is to be compared with the prac- 
tically unanimous opinion of the European correspondents of the 
American papers, who consider the possibility of a great war 
very real and threatening. 





“THE FOOL-KILLER” AND THE TAX-PAYER. 


OLTON HALL, the single-tax apostle, has just given to the 
public, in a little book called “The Game of Life,” a sheaf 
of fables that satirize modern customs and laws, and at the 
same time are intended to show how much better off we all 
would be under the reforms which Mr. Hall advocates. Among 
other things that rouse his indignation and irony is the spectacle 
of unemployed workingmen and idle land existing concurrently, 
with no effort by society to bring the two together. Mr. Hall 
satirizes this state of affairs thus: 


“What's that?” asked the Fool-killer. 

“That’s an unemployed man in a vacant lot,” said I. 

““Why don’t you have him work on the lot and produce some- 
thing?” asked the Fool-killer. 

“Because,” I said, “we suffer from over-production already ; 
and, besides, the owner of the lot won’t let him work on it.” 

“T must get my club,” said the Fool-killer. 

“Hold on!” Isaid. “Pretty soon we will arrest the man, be- 
cause he does not do anything; then the judge will fine him, be- 
cause he has no money ; and we will keep him idle in jail because 
he was idle out of jail; and the workers will tax themselves to 
pay for all that.” 

The Fool-killer gasped, “‘I must order a Gatling gun.” 

“Don’t go off half-cocked,” I said. ‘*Those are our laws.” 

‘“Who made those fool. laws?” 

“Everybody, civilized men,” said I. 

“The men that pay the taxes?” asked the Fool-killer. 

“Why, yes.” 

“I must swear in some deputies,” said the Fool-killer. 

“Stop,” I said; ‘no one speaks like that about the laws; they 
are the accumulated wisdom of the ages, and must be treated 
with respect.” 

“Why don’t some one tell the truth, and say the laws are 
stupid and wicked?” asked the Foo!-killer. 

“We kill such fools as speak the truth about such things,” 
said I. 

“Come,” said the Fool-killer, ‘I will go and poison the water- 
supply.” 

On the way the Fool-killer asked again: 

“What are those places?” 

“That is a tobacconist’s,” I said, “and the other is a gin-mill. 
You see we poison our own drinking-supply—oh, the next isa 
drug-store, and beyond is a hospital——” 

“I will go home,” said the Fool-killer. ‘‘ These fools are doing 
my work themselves.” 
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LABORATORY FOR THE STUDY OF MAN. 


BILL has been introduced into Congress to provide for the 

establishment, in Washington, of a laboratory for the 
study of man. There are many men in Washington whom the 
newspaper editors would exult to see minutely studied and 
classified, and whose mental and ethical diagrams and formule 
they would be glad to inspect; but this laboratory is designed 
for the study of Man, not men, and, in the words of the bill, is 
intended for “the collection of sociological and pathological 
data, especially such as may be found in institutions for the 
criminal, pauper, and defective classes, and generally in hos- 


pitals and schools.” Mr. Arthur MacDonald, who is active in 


pushing this project, says in a pamphlet that he is sending 
around to the press: 


“As in machinery we must first repair the little wheels out of 
gear, so in society we must first study the criminal, crank, in- 
sane, inebriate, or pauper who can seriously injure both indi- 
vidual and community. Thus a worthless crank, by killing a 
prominent citizen, can paralyze the community. The injury 
from such action is often beyond calculation. Our Government 
pays out millions to catch, try, and care for criminals, but gives 
very little to study the causes that lead to crime. 

“The study of man, to be of most utility, must be directed 
first to the causes of crime, pauperism, alcoholism, and other 
forms of abnormality. To do this the individuals themselves 
must be studied. As the seeds of evil are usually sown in child- 
hood and youth, it is here that all investigation should com- 
mence, for there is little hope of making the world better if we 
do not seek the causes of social evils at their beginnings. 

“The most rigid and best method of study of both children 
and adults is that of the laboratory, with instruments of preci- 
sion in connection with sociological data. Such inquiry consists 
in gathering sociological, pathological, and abnormal data as 
found in children, in criminal, pauper, and defective classes, 
and in hospitals. Such experiments or measurements should be 
made as are of interest not only to sociologists, psycho-physi- 
cists, and anthropologists, but also to physiologists and patholo- 
gists. 

“It has been proposed to conduct such investigations under 
our Government by the establishment of a laboratory; for to 
gather a large number of such data concerning a large num- 
ber of individuals, and to compute, tabulate, and publish the 
results, could not easily be undertaken by an individual or by a 
university because of the expense involved. 

“Since the field is necessarily very large, the investigation 
should be in those parts of it which promise to be productive of 
most practical results in the way of amelioration or prevention 
of social evils.” 


The American Lawyer (New York) says of Mr. MacDonald’s 
plan: 


“The defect in our present criminal law is, as we have before 
remarked, that it regards the crime and not thecriminal. It 
presupposes that all mankind possess an equal power of resist- 
ance to anti-social tendencies. It practically lays down as an 
axiom that the child born of criminal parents, brought up in an 
environment of crime, is, until he has actually come within the 
jurisdiction of a magistrate’s court, as equally desirable a citizen 
to all intents and purposes as he who has been reared in the at- 
mosphere of the law-abiding. Until an offense has been com- 
mitted the law does not recognize the offender. For it the pros- 
pective criminal does not exist. Unfortunately, there are some 
beings who are moral imbeciles. ‘To confine our efforts to pun- 
ishing crime when committed, rather than to preventing its 
commission, is like the proverbial locking of barn after stealing 
of horse. Nothing has been done by Government as yet to treat 
the matter scientifically ; and when it is considered that $600,- 
000,000 is the annual tribute which statisticians assure us society 
pays to crime, and that the United States has the highest mur- 
der rate of any civilized country in the world, one is almost 
tempted to long for a return to the condition of things when 160 
offenses were punishable by death, tho it be conceded that the 
death penalty is one of the slightest deterrents to crime. ‘The 
promoters of the measure have our best wishes.” 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN FEELING FOR GERMANY. 


- E do not want German-Americans or Irish-Americans 

who figure as such in our social and political life,” de- 
clared ‘Theodore Roosevelt once upon a time, and this utterance 
has been preserved for posterity in the collected editions of his 
works. British organs have been asserting of late that German 
statesmen (in Germany) are opposed to the spirit of this declara- 
tion so far as German-Americans are concerned. Ambassador 
von Holleben was accused by the London Sfectator and the 
London 7imes of having tried to foment German-Americanism 
of the political type in this country. In this he is declared to 
have acted in accordance with instructions from a high source 
and to have made an instrument of the German-American press. 
The New- Yorker Staats-Zeitung has been mentioned as a case 
in point, but it is not possible to quote any editorial utterance 
from that newspaper in support of the theory that it seeks to 
alienate German-Americans from their adopted land. It has, 
however, endeavored to promote friendliness of feeling between 
Germany and the United States in terms that have elicited criti- 
cism from the New York Hera/d. The attitude of the German- 
American daily is not, on the whole, quite friendly to the United 
It defends Ger- 
“Inthe beginning of this 


States Government in the matter of Venezuela. 
many at the expense of Great Britain. 
whole affair,” it says, ‘““we expressed the opinion that Germany 


made a great mistake in allying 
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THE THREE MUSKETEERS ARE GENEROUS, 
—The Detroit Journal. 











fended at all. The Secretary of State should withhold his hand 
from the game even if he must thereby forego his longed-for 
opportunity of aiding his English friends.” 

And a lot more in the same strain, Far more outspoken is the 
Deutsche Correspondent (Baltimore), which expresses indigna- 
tion at the way Emperor William is “ misrepresented ” : 


“German-Americans know there is no need to hesitate or pon- 
der over the Emperor’s assur- 





herself with England, and this 


ances. They know he has no 





view seems now to be confirmed.” 
Secretary Hay is also attacked by 
this paper for his ‘ ill-eoncealed 
hatred of Germany.” His in- 
fluence is said to have brought 
about a state of affairs preju- 
dicial to Emperor William so far 
as American public opinion is 
concerned : 

“We can not assert that with- 
out his [Secretary Hay’s] inter- 
vention the matter would now be 
settled, but we do not doubt for 








intention of colonizing Venezu- 
ela. The Emperor understands 
German-Americans too well to 
utter the sentiment: ‘Once Ger- 
man, always German!’ as the 
New York Hlera/d would 
us believe he did. That news- 
paper assures its readers that 
the Bavarians, Saxons, and Wur- 
temburgers are no admirers 
of Prussian supremacy and 
Prussian methods as the Em- 
peror seems to think. If, then, 
the Emperor has not all the 
Germans on his side, how can he 


have 








amoment that his influence has 
been obstructive. The worst 
thing of all is that the interfer- 





OFF TO THE HAGUE, 


expect support from German- 


Tie New York Herald. Americans, who have tasted the 





ence of our Government in any 

form denotes a lack of loyalty that contrasts disagreeably with 
the openness of the Powers. We perpetually assert that we can 
not appear as protectors for the South and Central American 
states so long as territorial acquisition is not involved. We have 
repeatedly said as much in this affair. Yet the part of protector 
is now played behind the backs of the representatives of the 
Powers, and this, too, in a matter that involves no questions of 
principle now, but simply the method of defraying acknowledged 
obligations. That is a wholly false attitude and can not be de- 
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IF STRONG MEASURES BECOME NECESSARY, 
Uncle Sam will know whom to send against the allies. 
—The Chicago News. 














sweets of freedom and have en- 
joyed the right of expressing 
their opinions on political subjects? In this tone is amplified 
the proposition that German-Americans are opposed to the Em- 
peror.” 


Which is “stuff” in the opinion of the Baltimore paper. ‘The 
New Jersey /reze Zettung (Newark) is emphatic in a similar 
strain and lays stress upon the Emperor’s friendliness to the 
The Wachter und 
Anzeiger (Cleveland) declares that the suspicion of Germany in 


United States during the war with Spain. 


the American mind is directly due to the jingoes, who wish to 
build up an imperial navy. The /reze Presse (Chicago) de- 
nounces “the slanders that the scandal press of the country aims 
at Germany,” and it defends the general policy of the Emperor, 
even saying a good word for his treatment of the Poles, It 
refers to Minister Bowen as being “in the service of the robber 


chief Castro,” and expresses great warmth of affection for Ger- 


many. “This wretch Castro,” it says, “prates of morality and 
plays the part of defender of international rights against the 
allied Powers, and ‘our’ Bowen follows the example of his new 
The Westliche Post (St. Louis) dwells upon the Ger- 


man-American’s love for his fatherland, and remarks that “the 


boss!” 


object Emperor William had in view when he made his gift of a 
statue of Frederick the Great was to strengthen the ancient 
traditional friendship between Germany and the United States.” 
(Milwaukee) 


The Germania alludes to “the worthless articles 


by means of which the American jingo press daily seeks to 
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arouse feeling against Germany.” If “it comes to the worst,” 
the fault will be with our Government for cooperating with the 
jingo press. The 7agliches Cincinnatier Volksblatt says : 

“The Anglo-American press continues its attacks upon Ger- 
many on account of the Venezuelan affair. That these attacks 
are without any equitable basis needs no demonstration. Every 
communication from Berlin shows that the German Government 
is doing its utmost to maintain friendship with our country... .. 
The Anglo-American press should explain what it means by its 
misrepresentations.” 


The unanimity of the German-American press in defense of 
Germany’s policy in South America is very striking. The So- 
cialist papers, like the Vo/kszettung (New York), form an ex- 
ception, and they denounce the Venezuelan episode as a plun- 
dering expedition of the Emperor’s. ‘The greater fraction of the 
German-American papers heap ridicule upon the idea that the 
United States could gain support from the Franco-Russian alli- 
ance against the combination formed by Great Britain and 
Germany.—7rans/lations made for Tuk Lirerary DiceEst. 





PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN TEXAS. 


HE newspaper paragraphers have long been in the habit of 
classing Texas with Kentucky as a State hopelessly ad- 
dicted to the flowing bowl. A large part of Kentucky, however, 
is under local prohibitory law, and we are now informed by 
the New Orleans 7Zimes-Democrat that Texas is actually on 
the verge of prohibition—so near to it, in fact, that the liquor 
dealers are asking the legislature for severe restrictive laws that 
will close the more disreputable saloons, which are thought to 
be bringing the trade into disfavor. “One of the most radical 
liquor laws of the Union,” says this paper, has been introduced 
into the legislature, “ prepared by the liquor dealers themselves, ” 
who “frankly confess that this restrictive measure will alone 
save them from retaliation.” ‘The same paper goes on to say: 


“But little over a year agoa stalwart prohibition movement 
struck Texas. It was stimulated and en- 
couraged by the worse element of the saloon 
men, who had for some years ridden rough- 
shod over thelaws. Several saloon murders, 
due to violations of the law, gave the Pro. 
hibitionists splendid material for a cam- 
paign; while the State local-option law al- 
lowing the people of any county or district 
to vote for or against the sale of liquor, af- 
forded the Prohibitionists a chance to force 
the issue before the people. In the county 
elections which followed, they won a succes- 
sion of victories, far ex- 
ceeding their own ex- 
pectations. Nine out 
of ten counties holding 
local-option elections 
voted against licensing 
the sale of liquor. The 
saloon people saw their 
territory growing 
steadily more circum- 
scribed and the Pro- 
hibitionists rendered ‘ WET,” “DRY,” AND “DAMP” COUNTIES 
more aggressive by aS VERS, CHOWN OH BLACK, WHEE, 

: ; AND GRAY, RESPECTIVELY, 
success. Finally, asin 


ape re is hibi i i 

Mississippi and other Here * an exhi at of the inroads which 
: " nigh Texas Prohibitionists have made on the 

States, the Prohibi- map of their great State during recent 

tionists, having carried years. Practically all this has been done 

a majority of the coun- since 1893. Of the 236counties of the State, 

tes. decided upon ap- 104, nearly half, are WHOLLY DRY. Of 

’ 


3 . the remainder, 74 are largely dry, very 
pealing to the legisla- 
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many of them wholly dry, save the county seat, and only 58 are wholly 
ture fora Stateelection wet. The wholly dry counties represent a population of 725,816; the 
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years ago prohibition would have been voted down in Texas by 
an overwhelming majority, but the movement is so strong now 
that the saloon people believe it could carry the‘ Lone Star State,’ 
They are afraid of the election, and are working to avoid it. In 
order to do so they have offered the bill to which we refer. It is 
a recognition of the fact that the liquor interests have suffered 
in public estimation from violating the law, and that unless 
they obey it, unless they repudiate and get rid of the lawless 
element which has aroused public opposition and led to the 
success of the Prohibitionists, they will all suffer from it. They 
propose, therefore, to assist the authorities in suppressing and 
punishing the lawless saloons, and showing how these saloons 
can best be reached. Every saloon-keeper in renewing his 
license yearly must make oath that he has violated no statute; 
that he has allowed no minors or students to drink in his saloon; 
that no gambling is permitted there ; that the saloon is not kept 
open after hours or on Sunday, and that he has not violated any 
of the laws. If he does not so swear, or if he is detected in 
violating any statute, his license will be taken away from him 
and he will be prohibited from operating a saloon for two years, 
If he swears falsely, he is in danger of a long term in the peni- 
tentiary for perjury. 

“There is nothing surprising inthe Texas liquor situation. It 
comes sooner or later in all States where the liquor dealers be- 
lieve that they can violate the laws with impunity. When by 
this course they have built up a dangerous opposition—as they 
built it up from nothing in TTexas—they awake to the fact that 
they have brought serious trouble on themselves and try to undo 
it. ‘The Texas liquor dealers have found how much more diffi- 
cult it is to set right the evil now than it would have been at the 
beginning. ‘They express their contrition and their willingness 
to obey all the laws now, but it is by no means certain that even 
these concessions will save them from the fury of the Prohibi- 
tionists.” 





PLEAS FOR JEWISH AND POLISH 
IMMIGRANTS. 


Mc. than eleven per cent. of the total number of immi- 

grants into the United States during the last four years 
have been Jews, most of them Polish Jews. And the Poles, too, 
have been coming in large numbers. These two intensely inter- 
esting peoples without countries are subjected to such persecu- 
tions and deprivations in Russia and Austria-Hungary that it is 
very hard for many of them to obtain the small amount of money 
and education required 
for admission to the 
United States. Sothey 
are barred out. Others, 
confused and fright- 
ened by the question- 
ings of our immigra- 
tion officers, are ex- 
cluded unjustly, we are 
told. “The present 
rigor at Ellis Island is 
a sneer at the torch- 
bearing woman down 
the bay,” says The 
Jewish Daily News 
(New York) ; and 7he 
American Hebrew 
(New York), confident that the Jewish 
immigrants will make good American 
citizens, asks the officers to “be to their 
faults a little blind.” The grand masters 
of the various Jewish fraternal orders in 
this country have sent a petition to Wash- 
ington asking for fairness and justice 


which would pass on  Pattly dry or, more correctly,largely dry, represent a population of at Ellis Island. We quote from the pe- 


the liquor question for 
theentire State. Afew under Prohibition.—7he New Voice, Chicago. 


1,492,729, while the wholly wet counties represent a population of only tition the following single sentence: 
725,816. It is therefore safe to say that three-fourths of Texas is now - 


“Instead of executing the laws accord- 
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ing to the intents and purposes, a policy of restricting the 
volume of immigration by deporting unprecedentedly large 
numbers of immigrants has been adopted, and every right and 
privilege that the immigrant has hitherto enjoyed under the 
same law that is now in force has been taken away from him, so 
that the immigrant is no longer permitted even to be represented 
by counsel at the hearing before the Board of Special Inquiry, 
thus depriving him of a right to which even the worst criminal 
is entitled; that by the unusual despatch with which immigrants 
are being removed from the station to the steamer, two or three 
days before the departure of the steamer, the immigrant is even 
deprived of the opportunity to appeal to the commissioner-gen- 
eral of immigration, and in fact in some cases the commissioner's 
assistant refused to accept notices of appeal, altho the immigrant 
had not as yet been removed from the station ; and further, that 
the special inquiries are conducted like star-chamber proceed- 
ings, so that the unfortunate immigrant, knowing nothing of 
our laws or methods or of the scope of purpose of the inquiry, is 
bewildered and confused, and is unable to answer questions 
with any sort of correctness or intelligence; and by this unfair 
and unjust method deportations have been increased in the 
month of December to an extent entirely unprecedented in the 
history of the bureau ; and in pursuance of said policy to restrict 
and reduce the volume of immigration the judicial powers vested 
in the immigration officials to determine, upon proper evidence, 
whether or not certain immigrants may be included in the class 
of immigrants prohibited by law from landing, has been inter- 
preted by the department to be an absolute power to deny immi- 
grants the righf to land, by unfairly and without cause whatso- 
ever including them in the class of immigrants ‘likely to become 
public charges,’ the department paying no attention to the num- 
ber and financial standing of the friends or relatives of such 
immigrants or to their own power to support themselves, so that 
immigrants who have been sent for by relatives of sufficient 
pecuniary ability to take care of them and provide for their com- 
fort have been unjustly deported.” 


The real reason why the illiterates are barred out, Zgoda, a 
The Anglo- 
Saxons, Irish, and Germans in the United States, we are told, 


Polish paper of Chicago, thinks it has discovered. 


are affected by a feeling of intolerance for all other nations, and 
want to keep the control of this country in their own hands. So 
their have raised the cry of illiteracy to exclude the “healthy 


and honest illiterates,” the “unpolished human gems” from 


southern Europe. ‘To quote: 

“Tlliteracy rages, as we know, among the Slavonian and Latin 
peoples. ‘I'he racial and religious peculiarities of these peoples 
do not suit the taste of the Anglo-Saxons, who are affected in 
America as well as in Europe with a disease peculiar to them, 
which is an intolerable vanity which blinds this otherwise in- 
telligent, honest, and highly civilized race. All are acquainted 
with the vanity and conceit of the English, which bid the most 
stupid Englishman regard himself as infinitely superiof to the 
most intelligent Frenchman or Pole. With this vanity is also 
affected the modern Yankee, who also refuses to regard people 
of other races as God’s creatures. This abominable, pernicious 
vanity sprang up in the sixteenth century and the following two 
centuries, when the English nation indeed stood much higher 
in all respects than the other nations. The nineteenth century 
changed that position thoroughly, but it did not cure the English 
nation of its inveterate disease. ‘This dislike to other nationali- 
ties is shared with the Yankee by the Irish. ‘This is on its face 
a strange thing. A nation of the Celtic race, approaching in 
character more to the Slavonians and the Romance nations than 
to the Germans, continuously warring against the English, and 
standing at home by no means high as regards education, the 
Irish here in America swell like an empty windbag and strenu- 
ously proclaim themselves better than others. A third element 
in this country inimically disposed to the Slavonians and the 
Latin nations, is the German element. ‘This numerous, intelli- 
gent, and wealthy element has been infected with the intolerance 
of its brothers in Europe and it applies that intolerance here on 
the common soil. 

“Speaking in more general terms, it is verging in the United 
States to a dull conflict between the older Anglo-Irish-German 
element and the younger, but already very numerous, Slavono 
Latin element. The former look with dislike and apprehension 
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on the rapid growth of the latter, and they take advantage of 
their ascendency to retard, or wholly to restrain, the develop- 
ment, numerical, cultural, and consequently political also, of 
their opponents. Besides the racial question, there also enters 
here, in a certain degree, the religious question. The older ele- 
ment, mainly Protestant, does not willingly see the increase of 
the Catholic element.” 


Since it is not fit to speak too openly in Congress about such 
things, these reasons, which are, in the Zgoda's opinion, the 
true ones, are masked under solicitude for the good of the coun- 
try. Hence a hunt is arranged for illiterates and other poor 
wretches of that kind, representing them as a dangerous and 
pernicious element.—7yans/ations made for Tue Literary 
DIGEsT. 


EDUCATION, CIVILIZATION, AND BABIES. 


ACE suicide, complete or partial,” is the term applied by 

the President to the modern tendency, among the edu- 
cated and well-to-do, toward small families. The President’s 
words on this topic, quoted below, and a similar expression of 
sentiment by President Eliot of Harvard, have brought out some 





“sr 

















TWO KINDS OF YOUNG ONES UNDER CAPITALISM. 

— The Seattle Socialist. 
interesting reflections in the press. President Eliot has found 
that 28 per cent. of the surviving members of the classes of 
’72 t@'77 inclusive are unmarried, and that those who are mar- 
ried have, on an average, only two children living. As the 
number of children exactly equals the number of parents, the 
net result is a decrease of 28 percent. President Eliot regards 
the length of the college course as one cause of this result, and 
advocates a shorter course. ‘Once let it become firmly fixed in 
the popular mind that college training leads to bachelorhood and 
its attendant evils,” says the Brooklyn /ag’/e, ‘and hard-headed, 
homespun fathers will keep their sons out of colleges. Ina gen- 
eration the colleges would be crying out, not for endowments, 
but for students.” 

But a number of newspapers are prompt to reassure President 
Eliot that the course at Harvard was probably not the prime 


cause of the state of affairs discovered in the classes of '72-'7 


= 
4a 


‘To quote the Philadelphia Press: 


“What President Eliot attributes to college graduates is true 
of all the advantaged, educated classes, whether they go to col- 
lege or not. ‘The conspicuous, wealthy, able, or exceptional 
lines and families in all countries tend to disappear. Our Presi- 
dents leave no families, or smallones. Of the twenty-five men 
who have held this post in 114 years, ten have to-day no descend- 
ants, and of them all the Adams line is the only prolific one. 
The British peerage would die out but for constant creations. 
Men of genius have notoriously no descendants, or few. 

“Even of countries as a whole it is true that the birth-rate 
falls with civilization. ‘The American birth-rate has been de- 
creasing for a century. If the decrease which has gone on for 
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the past thirty years continues, by 1950 or 1960 our population 
will be nearly as stationary as that of France.” 


The President's strong words on this topic appear in a letter 
to Mrs. John Van Vorst, which is used as a preface to “The 
Woman Who Toils,” a new book written by Mrs. Van Vorst and 
Miss Marie Van Vorst. He says, in part: 


“I do not know whether I most pity or most despise the foolish 
and selfish man or woman who does not understand that the 
only things really worth having in life are those the acquirement 
of which normally means cost and effort. If aman or woman, 
through no fault of his or hers, goes throughout life denied 
those highest of all joys which spring only from home life, from 
the having and bringing up of many healthy children, I feel for 
them deep and respectful sympathy—the sympathy one extends 
to the gallant fellow killed at the beginning of a campaign, or 
the man who toils hard and is brought to ruin by the fault of 
others. But the man or woman who deliberately avoids marriage, 
and has a heart so cold as to know no passion and a brain so 
Shallow and selfish as to dislike having children, isin effect a 
criminal against the race and should be an object of, contemptu- 
ous abhorrence by all healthy people. 

“Of course, no one quality makes a good citizen, and no one 
quality will save a nation. But there are certain great qualities 
for the lack of which no amount of intellectual brilliancy or of 
material prosperity or of easiness of life can atone, and which 
show decadence and corruption in the nation just as much if they 
are produced by selfishness and coldness and ease-loving lazi- 
ness among comparatively poor people as if they are produced 
by vicious or frivolous luxury in the rich. If the men of the 
nation are not anxious to work in many different ways, with all 
their might and strength, and ready and able to fight at need, 
and anxious to be fathers of families, and if the women do not 
recognize that the greatest thing for any woman is to be a good 
wife and mother—why, that nation has cause to be alarmed 
about its future.” 


The New York American comes to the defense of the bachelor 
by imputing to him a feeling of altruism and explaining that the 
young man of to-day is often kept from marriage by the fear 
that he can not provide adequately for his wife and children, 
The same paper shows its versatility and ingenuity by discover- 
ing a connection between small families and tariff reform. Here 
it is: 

“The President’s reading can not have left him ignorant of 
the fact that there is a direct relation between the cost of living 
and the number of marriages and births. Since the tariff raises 
enormously the cost of living, Mr. Roosevelt, if convinced that 
‘race suicide’ is impending, can help to avert that catastrophe 
by coming out for tariff revision, in which policy he would have 
the cordial support of a large and growing section of Mis party.” 





NEXT INSURRECTION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


E learn from a new book by Edgar G. Bellairs, formerly 
chief Philippine correspondent of the Associated Press, 
that there is a general expectation among the Americans in the 
archipelago that the patives will rise some day in another insur- 
rection. Because of his staff of local correspondents in various 
parts of the islands, Mr. Bellairs ‘was probably in a better po- 
sition to get at the real facts as they existed in the provinces,” 
he thinks, “than anybody else in the archipelago; better than 
the civil authorities, for they relied entirely upon the local gover- 
nors; better than the military authorities, as their reports were 
entirely from army officers.” 

The time of trouble is coming, “in the opinion of nearly 
every army man who has lived in the provinces and has been 
behind the scenes,” Mr. Bellairs warns us; and in view of the 
coming storm he questions the wisdom of our present policy of 
raising and arming a large force of natives, who may turn 
against us. He says: 


“Will the scouts and constabulary be loyal, or will they not 
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rather be an organized body ready to start the revolution for in- 
dependence? Would they not rise and massacre every white 
officer, and with the organization take the leading cities in the 
provinces, and even Manila itself, before troops could be sent 
from the United States in sufficient numbers to retake the archi- 
pelago? 

“Such a success on their part would bring to the front every 
man in the Philippines capable of bearing arms, for in four or 
five years they would no longer be a crowd of ignorant bolomen, 
but soldiers trained in the manual of arms. Before such an in- 
surrection would be undertaken, an immense reserve supply of 
arms, sufficient to arm half a million, would be accumulated. 
Such a revolution would not be quelled as quickly as the last has 
been, but would cost an immense expenditure of blood and 
money, in addition to which there would be a massacre of whites 
throughout the archipelago, and there is little doubt that fora 
time, at all events, the Philippines would be in the hands of the 
Filipinos. 

“This is no fancy sketch of a vague possibility, but is a grave 
possibility, in the opinion of several thousands of Americans 
who have been and are now in the Philippines. ‘Time alone can 
prove whether it will come to pass or not. - 

“In reading the story of the Indian mutiny, one is forced to 
the conclusion that the Hindus, like the Filipinos, are artists in 
dissimulation, for the very last people to believe that the rebel- 
lion was coming were those in the immediate command of the 
native troops. Colonels and officers who swore by their men, 
their loyalty, and their devotion were among the first to be mas 
sacred, and it is the same in the Philippines to-day. Members 
of the civil commission and the white governors of provinces 
are practically the only ones who do not see the distant storm 
signals,—not that in the opinion of the writer there will be 
another insurrection within the next five years, altho the aver- 
age man inthe Philippines puts it down at a much less time than 
that.” 





TOPICS IN BRICF. 
MANY a Markle makes a Mitchell.— 7e Whim, Newark, N. J. 


THE pretender Bu Hamara has been bound in Morocco.—7he Atlanta 
Journal. 


ADDICKS can now join with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in the declaration 
that “ money is not all."—7he Chicago Record- Herald. 


IT takes a physician’s certificate to get a ton of coal in Toledo these days 
Wouldn't that make you sick ?—7he Butte /ntermountain. 


THE Tennessee legislature has passed an anti-kissing bill, but amended 
so as to make it applicable only to the legislator whointroduced it. 


THE size of the average family in the United States is four persons anda 
small fraction of a person, the husband in many cases being the small 
fraction.—7he Chicago Tribune. 

ACCORDING to the adjutant-general, the United States has 10,853,396 men 
able to bear arms, which is one reason why most of them will never be 
called on to do so.—7he Chicago News. 


Says Brother Dickey : “De President can’t stir up no race problem wid 
me. De only race problem what troubles me is—to keep two miles ahead 
er de bill-collectors."—7he Atlanta Constitution. 


THE news of McLaurin’s official passing from the Senate was received by 
his colleague, Senator Tillman, with noble fortitude, tho it would have 
been better for all concerned if he had received it with resignation.— 7%e 
Indianapolis News. 


“WHY will voung men carry pistols and brass knucks tochurch with 
them?” asks the Chigger Ridge (Ga.) Fost. The inquiry is timely. Every 
well-meaning Georgian ought to be content to leave brass knucks at home 
when he goes to church. A good six-shooter is sufficient.—7%e Auansas 
City Journal. 


THE Government of the United States comprises three departments, viz.: 
Wall Street, the W. C. T. U., and the Beet Sugar Industry. The Beet 
Sugar Interest fixes the tariff. The W. C. T. U. determines what pictures 
shall hang in the White House. Wall Street, with such clerical help as 
Congress may render, does the rest.—Léfe. 


IT is reported from St. Paul that the Standard Oil trust, on losing a local 
suit for damages to the amount of $10,000 on account of injuries caused by 
gasoline, at once advanced the price, and in nine days collected from the 
local public enough extra to pay all the costs. Here we have publicity, 
but not necessarily the preventive.— 7he Springfield Republican. 


THE Southern Democrats in Congress should call that Republican “ bluff” 
about pensioning ex-slaves. Go ahead and make ’em pass that bill; let 
them dump a hundred million dollars in the South just as soon as they 
please. It’s the first opportunity the Southern white man has had to get 
his hands on any of the Government’s money since the war.—7Zhe Atlanta 
Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


“AT THE BOTTOM,” GORKY’S NEW DRAMA. 


AVING succeeded with his first essay in dramatic art, 
Maxim Gorky has made another attempt to use the stage 

rather than the novel as his medium. In “ Mestchanie,” the 
first drama from his pen, he studied the life of the lower middle 
classes of Russia, venturing into a sphere cultivated by the 
In his new play, entitled ‘Na Duie” (At the 
Bottom), he returns to the field in which he is an acknowledged 
master. 


great Ostrovsky. 


This drama deals with familiar Gorky types 





vaga- 
bonds, tramps, beggars, delinquents, outcasts, and chronic crimi- 
nals, 

It has been experimentally produced at Moscow, and the occa- 
sion was a triumph for the author-dramatist. The audience was 
moved and delighted, and the author, who was present, “re- 
ceived an ovation.” ‘The critics, however, are not a unit in 
appreciating the literary and technical and artistic qualities of 
the drama. All praise it, but not with equal warmth and enthu- 
siasm. . 

The critic of the Moscow S/ovo rhapsodically says of the play: 


“This drama is asong; it isa hymnto humanity. It is awful 
and joyful. Seeing at the bottom decaying, abandoned people, 
you say to your conscience: ‘They are already dead; they no 
longer feel.’ And you are reconciled, at peace, whatever may 
happen to them. 

“But suddenly you retreat in horror. 

‘““A marvelous spectacle of indescribable beauty presents 
itself to our eyes. Beneath the mire, beneath filth, ugliness, 
vice, loathsomeness, horror, in a lodging-house, among the dregs 
—the human personality still lives!” 


They are still alive! 


The argument of the play may be summarized as follows, tho 
some of the reviewers warn the reader against judging the inter- 
est of ‘Na Duie” by any skeleton of its plot: 


In one of the cheapest and lowest lodging-houses there are 
found the very dregs of the submerged tenth of society. The 
keeper of the establishment, a woman of the vilest sort, has an 
illicit connection with one of the lodgers, Vaska Pepiel, a thief 
and the son of a thief. Vaska, however, is in love with the 
woman’s sister, a young girl, of whom his mistress is jealous, 
The woman’s husband is an old and miserly lessee of lodging- 
houses, and she urges her lover to “remove” him somehow. 
One day she overhears a mutual confession of love between 
Vaska and her sister, and in a fit of rage she empties over the 
young girl a kettle of boiling water. Vaska tries to kill the 
assailant, but somehow, in the confusion of the scene, manages 
to stab the old husband. He is promptly accused of deliberate 
murder by the jealous mistress whose love he had scorned, 

These are among the characteristic scenes of the lodging- 
house. Quarrels, fights, brutalities are of daily occurrence. 
The lodgers drink, gamble, beg, steal; the hero of the place is 
the thief, for he gets money more easily than any one of the 
others. 

Suddenly an old wanderer, an ex-Siberian convict named 
Louka, makes his appearance among these outcasts. This wan- 
derer is a ray of light in the dark kingdom, Louka is not a 
propagandist or missionary, but a simple, guileless, kindly 
creature, who instinctively loves his fellows and possesses the 
faculty of bringing out the best, if dormant, qualities in them. 
He is natural and naive, good-humored and shrewd, racy, witty 
in his own way, and irresistible. 

He accomplishes wonders in this wretched abode of misery, 
vice, prostitution, and crime. He prevents a murder planned 
by Pepiel, and induces the latter to turn to a life of honest toil ; 
he leads a confirmed drunkard to the path of temperance; he 
breathes a sense of human dignity into the most abandoned and 
shameless paupers; he reconciles a dying woman to her fate by 
reviving her hope in a better life beyond the grave; he elevates 
even a half-witted prostitute by expressing belief in her early 
purity and sincere affection. 

How does he work his miracles? By soft answers, by gentle 
treatment and trust, by appealing to the soul of good in things 
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evil. 
abuse. 


He never causes pain; he yields and returns kindness for 


The writer in the Moscow S/ovo, after this account of the 


play, adds: ‘“‘Louka did not create human beings. They were 


there, but they were spiritually asleep. He awakens them.” 
There is a spiritual resurrection, 

A writer in the Noveye Vremya, while declaring his admira- 
tion for the truth and realism of the play, points out that it is 
essentially an imitation of Tolstoy's ‘“‘The Power of Darkness,” 
He says: 

“In point of fact the Louka of ‘Na Duie’ is the Akim of ‘The 
Power of Darkness.’ All his ideas are Tolstoyan, and Tol- 
stoy’s Akim is merely the personification of the gospel of char- 
ity, love, and human nobility. Tolstoy’s idea has become the 
source of various streams and streamlets. Who has not resorted 
to this spring? Gorky, with talent, ability, and deep feeling, 
has written a play which touches and stirs us. But there is no 
revelation in his ‘At the Bottom.’ Much of its substance is 
familiar to us through other works, of greater artistic merit. 

“Gorky knows perfectly the life of the lodging-houses he de- 
scribes, and his portrayal is vivid, striking, fine. His language 
is strong and expressive, and his phrases are memorable. ‘The 
characters are firmly drawn, and are real, individual. But is 
this new for Gorky? And have not other writers taken us into 
the same world at the bottom of the social fabric? "— 7rans/ation 
made for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





NEW GLIMPSES OF EMERSON. 


HE approach of the hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s 
birth (which took place on May 25, 1803), and the plans 
already made to worthily commemorate that event, lend special 
timeliness to a couple of articles in Zhe Booklovers’ Magazine 
(February). The first, entitled ‘* Personal Glimpses of Emerson,” 
is from the pen of Julian Hawthorne; the second, “The Tribute 
of a Son,” is by Mr. Edward W. Emerson, of Concord, Mass, 

Mr. Emerson declares that his father ‘wished no disciples,” 
but sought only “to teach young people to trust implicitly the 
word of the Spirit in its special revelation to them when they 
had learned to rightly listen.” He says further: 

“Reformers of all sorts came to Concord, attracted by his hos- 
pitality to thought. He fed and protected and heard them, but 
resolutely held to his belief in his special work and that one 
must not mistake others’ chivalriesfor one’sown. But the chiv- 
alry of freedom was universal and commanding, and in the long 
struggle against slavery Emerson early showed his colors and 
came, as a free lance, to fight beside Garrison and Phillips when 
it was dafigerous to do so. 

““Emerson read widely, was less of a student than many be- 
lieved, but had a sure instinct for what was for him in a book— 
the rest he let go. But he studied men with delight, the ‘men 
who can do things’ in fields where the scholar is often helpless, 
Especially he honored the farmer: 

And I, who cower mean and small 

In the frequent interval 

When wisdom not with me resides, 

Worship Toil’s wisdom that abides. 
But he was not false to his class. He said that ‘the scholar 
has drawn the white lot in life.” But everywhere he taught that 
the scholar must be ready to stand for the truth which he on his 
lonely watch-tower has seen, against the mob, well-dressed or in 
rags; also, that the scholar must toil unweariedly in his own 
fields of thought. ‘To live without duties 
eagerly listened to the talk of the tavern, the bank, the club, the 
laboratory. ‘These men don’t know what to do with their 
facts,’ he said, ‘but I know,’ recognizing that truth is one, and 
natural facts but the embodiment of spiritual laws. Hence he 
was increasingly attracted to verse as the proper vehicle for his 
delighted perceptions of beauty, of harmony, of unity: 


is obscene.’ He 


And through man and woman and sea and star 
Saw the dance of Nature forward and far ; 
Through worlds and races and terms and times 
Saw musical order and pairing rimes. 


“He early celebrated the beautiful laws of Compensation, and 
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welcomed the doctrine of Evolution, in which he saw, not blind 
destiny, but the triumph of effort and hope, a confirmation of 
‘good out of evil,’ his sure belief. 

““Emerson's prose and poetry annotate and explain each other 
and should be read together. It was as a poet that he would 
have wished to be remembered.” 


Julian Hawthorne, another son of a famous father, writes 
most interestingly of his contact with Emerson’s personality. 
Speaking of his own boyhood days in Concord, Mr. Hawthorne 


says: 


“Often, on my way to Sanborn’s school and back, I would 
meet him, walking with his head bowed forward, but keeping a 
bright lookout ahead of him (unlike Channing, whose eyes ever 
sought the ground), and, as we drew near, the unique Emersonian 
smile would glimmer in his face....... 

“At other times I would see him, transiently, in his study, 
where the walls were all made of. books in sober bindings, and 
there was a table strewn with papers and writings; but here I 
never lingered long, but went forward through an alcove which 
led into the parlor and dining-room. ‘These study-glimpses of 
Emerson showed him mild and absorbed, and always, in the 
midst of his absorption, with a lovely expression of kindly wel- 
come. Onceina while, when, at hisson’s invitation, I came in 
to lunch, he would sit 
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the one most often used was a clenching of the right fist, the 
fingers upward, and bringing down the forearm with a motion of 
power till it was at right angles with the upper arm; in its min- 
gling of reserve with force, a very characteristic movement. 
He could hardly be said to read his manuscript; he probably 
knew it by heart; he would merely keep in touch with it as he 
went along.” 

“On the day of Emerson’s funeral,” concludes Mr. Hawthorne, 
“T walked with the rest of Concord, and with many men of emi- 
nence from all parts of the country, to the grave in Sleepy Hol- 
low. It seemed to me that all of the old Concord was left in that 
grave. The crowd returned to their homes; but these streets 
and houses were no longer Concord in the deeper sense. The 
last of the great magicians had departed, and taken with him 
the spirit that is the life.” 


THE GONCOURT ACADEMY. 
~OME ten years ago, the brothers Goncourt, of Paris, con- 
ceived the idea of founding a literary society which should 
outshine the French Academy. The society was to consist of 


? 


ten—instead of forty—‘‘immortals,” and eight of these, inclu- 


ding Alphonse Daudet 





at the head of the table, 





but with a manner as 
if he were the least 
considerable person 
there; and he would 
address many ques- 
tions to the visitor, and 
listen closely to his re- 
plies, as if he looked 
for some wisdom, or at 
least information, from 
the unripe boy. His 
bearing toward his wife 
and daughters was of 
the most loving court- 
esy, and withal of def- 
erence, as tho he would 
take his orders from 
them. Surely there 
was never greater per- 
sonal humility than in 
this man, who was one 
of the proudest and 








and Octave Mirbeau, 
were nominated by 
Edmond de Goncourt, 
who died in 1896, leay- 
ing a handsome bequest 
to the new Academy. 
His relatives contested 
the will, but after six 
years of litigation the 
courts have decided in 
favor of the Academy, 
which now becomes a 
legalized institution. 
Says the New York 
Times Saturday Re- 


VleW 2 


“This Goncourt 
Academy is prohibited 
from discussing gram- 








boldest avouchers of 
the inalienable dignity 
of human nature that 
ever lived. 

“Again, I would see 
him at friends’ houses, in conversation with other famous dig- 
nitaries of New England—Alcott, Wendell Phillips, Channing, 
Thoreau, Hoar, and many others. He was inevitably the center 
of the group, and when he spoke all listened, tho he never 
spoke to all, but addressed himself to some single interlocutor, 
and seemed to wish that words so unimportant as his should not 
be magnified. But his friends were a unit against this modesty ; 
there were freshness, reason, and beauty in allhesaid. Society, 
in the high sense, was always created where he was, and took 
on a dignity and value that prophesied of a Golden Age.” 


H. ROSNY. 


Mr. Hawthorne gives us the following vivid description of 
Emerson as he appeared in the winter Lyceum courses in Con- 
cord : 


“He was dressed, on these evenings, in black broadcloth; 
either a very ill-cut dress-coat, or a buttoned-up frock-coat 
almost as ill-fitting; with a high, uncomfortable stock and an 
upright collar. Emerson’s figure was naturally awkward; he 
had narrow and sloping shoulders, large arms and hands and 
feet, and he had a habit of projecting forward his head precisely 
as an eagle on the perch does, and with the same piercing look 
from his eyes. As he stood before the audience, behind the 
desk, he let his hands hang folded before him, or used them to 
turn the leaves of his manuscript; his gestures were very few ; 


G. GEOFFROY. E, BOURGES. L. DESCAVES. 


matical questions, mak- 
ing dictionaries, or try- 
ing to reform the public 


L. HENNIQUE. L. DAUDET. J. ROSNY. 
J. K. HUYSMANS, 


MtMBERS OF THE GONCOURT ACADEMY. taste. Its ten members 


are to include neither 
poets nor critics, for Edmund de Goncourt hated both; they 
are to meet at dinner monthly; each to be paid $1,250 a year, 
and they are to confer an annual prize of $1,000 on some work 
of real literary merit, judged by the Goncourt standard. 

“The present members are J. K. Huysmans, president; Gus- 
tave Geoffroy, Léon Hennique, Paul Margueritte, Octave Mir- 
beau, the brothers Rosny, Elémir Bourgés, Lucien Descaves, 
and Léon Daudet. ‘The foundations of the French Academy 
have not yet been perceptibly shaken.” 


Mr. Edmund Gosse writes as follows (in the London Dazw 
Chronicle) concerning the members of the Goncourt Academy : 


“With the exception of M. Léon Daudet, these gentlemen are 
not very young. Few of them, I think, will see fifty again, 
altho none have yet seen sixty. Without resembling one another 
closely in detail, they have a certain likeness in their common 
leaning to the fantastic side of realism, in their enthusiastic 
study of the art of writing, in their comparative indifference te 
the public.” 


He says further: 
“The parallel between living English and French fiction is too 


uncertain to enable us to conceive an Académie Goncourt in this 
country. But one may entertain oneself by fancying what 
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would have happened if it had been instituted and endowed 
amongst us. Imagine the seven original academicians convoked 
in 1900. I see them in my mind’s eye: Mr. Conrad, Mr. George 
Gissing, Mr. Robert Hichens, Mr. George Moore, ‘Mark Ruther- 
ford,’ Mr. Wells, and Mr. Zangwill. Mr. Wells is chosen presi- 
dent, and then they proceed to elect three more members to 
make their number complete. After a really delightful confer- 
ence, and the emission of some amazing paradoxes, the scrutiny 
would be made, with, shall we say, this result: Mr. Bernard 
Capes, Mr. Arthur Morrison, Mr. Benjamin Swift? Would that 
not be a very amusing little ‘académie des talons-rouges 
Anglais’?” 


RICHARD STRAUSS’S INFLUENCE UPON 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 

R. HENRY T. FINCK, a recognized authority on musical 
matters, declared not long ago that the symphony, asa 

form of musical art, is “‘doomed to extinction,” and he prophesied 
that it will be superseded by the 
Dvoriik, and Richard Strauss. This view is evidently shared 
by Mr. W. J. Henderson, the musical critic of the New York 
Sun, who points out (in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, January) that 


‘ 


‘symphonic poems” of: Liszt, 


recent developments in the musical world are turning the technic 
of orchestral composition “topsy-turvy,” and are making orches- 
tras “sing new songs.” Mr. Henderson is deeply impressed by 
the vogue of Richard Strauss and the growing influence of his 
revolutionary musical theories. ‘Strauss has in certain ways 
discredited Beethoven and the prophets,” he observes, “‘and has 
shrunk the orchestral wonders of Berlioz and Wagner to the 
dimensions of a Sunday-afternoon band concert.” Proceeding 
to a review of the older forms of orchestral music, he says: 


“Beethoven, striving to make the symphony a vehicle for emo- 
tional expression, was compelled to busy himself with changes 
in the form, and he gave no special study to instrumental 
effects. He used such new ones as readily suggested themselves 
to him, but they were nothing more than elaborations of the old 
conventions. However, the seed sown by Beethoven speedily 
bloomed in the growth of the new romantic school. The princi- 
pal tenet of this school was that music must express emotions, 
and that the form must develop entirely from the emotional 
purpose and plan of the work. ‘Two distinguished explorers of 
this new style devoted their highest efforts to the production of 
orchestral composition. 

“Liszt endeavored to tell stories in music by erasing the divi- 
ding-line between movements and writing his work all in one 
piece. He retained the two contrasting themes of the old sym- 
phonists, but he asked his hearers to affix a meaning to each of 
them. ‘Then he proceeded to handle them in much the same 
way as the symphonists did, working them out and varying 
them with much skill, tho always with a view to suggesting the 
development of the incidents of his story. To such a purpose 
the resources of orchestral color lent mighty aid, and Liszt was 
not slow to perceive this. He began to draw away from the con- 
ventions of the symphonists, and to seek for new and striking 
instrumental combinations. Nevertheless, in his compositions 
for orchestra Liszt was the debtor of two men much more re- 
markable than himself, namely, Wagner and Berlioz. From 
the former he got the idea of the use of themes with definite 
meanings attached to them. From the latter he obtained the 
suggestion of the employment of the orchestra to tell stories 
and much information as to its technics. Berlioz, however, con- 
tinued the use of separate movements, and his attempts to use 
definitely representative themes were few and uncertain. He 
preceded Wagner, nevertheless, in the revelation of the resources 
of the orchestra, and he antedated Liszt in the use of the orches- 
tra for romantic composition. 

“Later imitators of Berlioz and Liszt failed to perceive any- 
thing except the vast color schemes of their orchestration. Bor- 
rowing a few of the conventional figures of the older writers, 
such as Haydn’s sea-waves and Beethoven’s thunder-storms, 
they asked us to see things through a kaleidoscope of instru- 
mental color, They forgot that we could not understand them 
when they made no logical appeal to our intelligence.” 


Richard Strauss, standing upon the vantage-ground made 
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for him by Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner, has tried to combine all 
the best elements of their work. His “tone-poems”—‘ Don 
Juan,” “ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,” “Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra,” and “A Hero’s Life”—seek to make the orchestra tell 
stories, but they do not ignore the fundamental principles of 
musical form which constituted the ground-plan of the old sym- 
phony. Furthermore: 


“Strauss has utilized themes with definite meanings attached 
to them, as Wagner did, without confining himself to two, as 
the older writers did, and 
as Liszt did in most of 
his works. He has re- 
turned in his later com- 
positions to the fashion 
of clearly separated 
movements, while he 
has made them pass _ be- 
fore the hearer without 
pauses between any two 
of them. He has devel- 
oped his themes accord- 
ing to the principles laid 
down by the symphonic 
masters, and has striven 
to enforce their meaning 
with all the effects of 
orchestral color. And 
withal he has endeav- 
ored to compose only 
music with a purpose, 
never music for its own 
sake. In short, Strauss 
has shown that the prin- 
ciples of musical form 
which the earlier writers 
painfully evolved out of 
their attempts to produce 
nothing beyond musical beauty, not only can be, but must be, 
utilized by the composer who cares nothing whatever about 
musical beauty, and who aims only at making music a means 
of expression. 

“This I believe to be Strauss’s greatest and most significant 
achievement. It is the legacy which he will leave to his succes- 
sors, and which will influence the progress of musical develop- 
ment.” 


























MR. W. J. HENDERSON, 


Musical Critic of the New York Sun. 





STRENGTH AND LIMITATIONS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. 


USKIN has been the subject of so many articles, studies, 
and biographies that a new estimate of his life and work 

must, in order to justify itself, present a new point of view. 
This merit the London Academy and Literature concedes to 
Frederic Harrison’s contribution to the “English Men of Let- 
ters” series, and it thinks that Mr. Harrison’s conclusion that 
Ruskin was “a stimulus rather than an authority, an influence 


rather than a master,” is one already sanctioned by time. 

At the very outset Mr. Harrison defines his own position as 
being that of a sympathetic friend, and at the sametime a critic, 
with a predisposition in favor of Auguste Comte, to whom Rus- 
kin was hostile. ‘‘Tho an ardent admirer of the moral, social, 
and artistic ideals of John Ruskin myself,” he says, “I am 
sworn in as a disciple of a very different school, and of a master 
whom he often denounced. As an humble lover of his magnifi- 
cent power of language, I have studied it too closely not to feel 
all its vices, extravagances, and temptations. I am neither 
Socialist nor Plutonomist ; and so I can feel deep sympathy for 
his onslaught on our modern life, whilst I am far from accepting 
his trenchant remedies.” We quote further: 

“Ruskin undertook to found a comprehensive scheme of the 
imaginative faculties on a creed which he had imbibed as a child 
and held with childlike fervor, without any solid study of its 
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philosophy, or its history, or its social fruits. When all this 
was forced on him by the prophetic homilies of ‘Thomas Carlyle, 
and by the facts of society and art he witnessed in Catholic 
countries, and which he learned about Catholic ages, his rapid 
imagination and his sympathetic nature took fire and tore off, as 
did Sartor himself, ‘the rags of Houndsditch,’ as Carlyle called 
the Biblical orthodoxy of his youth. As in theology, so in his- 
tory; as in art, so in economics, Ruskin was perpetually con- 
structing a prior? out of his own head new schemes and theories, 
without any serious or systematic kuowledge of theology or his- 
tory, or economics, or even art. 

“But having said this, let me never forget that John Ruskin 
was a man of rare genius, of what one of his French admirers 
has called ‘a palpitating imagination,’ and withal he was a man 
of delicate moral sensitiveness, of acute human sympathy and 
vision. He had some share of that Gift of the Ithuriel spear by 
which frauds are detected, which enabled men with such differ- 
ent spirits as Plato, St. John, and the Mystics, or Burke, or 
Shelley, to give us wondrous hints and guesses, beautiful con- 
solations and hopes, even in their fancies, their paradoxes, and 
their illusions. 

“All that genius and insight could do withéut systematic 
learning or patient reasoning, that John Ruskin did. From the 
point of view of a scientific historian, it would need long years, 
not a few crowded months, to master the history of Venice, much 
less that of Italy, for the whole Middle Ages. A serious archeo- 
logist would spend as many years as Ruskin could give of 
months to unearth all the seaweed-overladen and buried antiqui- 
ties of St. Mark’s, and the palaces of the Grand Canal. A man 
who knew little of theology except the Bible and the volumes of 
sermons that were admitted intoa strict Calvinist household, 
was not equipped to lecture Auguste Comte, Mill, Buckle, and 
Herbert Spencer about the evolution of civilization or the history 
of religion. Nor was it quite decent to mock at the economists 
from Adam Smith to Henry Sidgwick with no more knowledge 
of their books than has any esthetic curate in deacon’s orders, 
He never could be brought to understand this. His education 
in a kind of Puritan nursery, and the hard shell of egotism in 
which his whole early life was cribbed, made this impossible. 
And so John Ruskin went forth to take up his parable against 
them all—artists, critics, historians, philosophers, theologians, 
and economists, with all the fervor and devotion of an early 
Christian martyr in the Roman empire—and with the same 
result. He lived through a long life of contempt, and almost of 
persecution. But there was something in what he preachgd that 
has lived—which philosophers, theologians, and economists 
never could altogether supply.” 

The cause of Ruskin’s vehement assertiveness, which Mr. 
Harrison explains was “a literary intoxication rather than a 
moral fault,” is traced to circumstances of his early youth. The 
family practised “a sort of égoisme a trots,” and Ruskin from 
infancy was “forced by parental affection and authority to 
regard his little self as a sublime genius destined to reform, 
inform, and direct the world.” In pathetic contrast with this 
may be set a paragraph which reveals Ruskin’s state of mind in 
1869 when, dejected by “the public rejection of his social and 
economic teaching, the chorus of ridicule poured on him when 
he turned from esthetic criticism to life, society, and politics,” 
he wrote, “Swift is very like me.” Says Mr. Harrison: 


“Words how full of pathos and truth. And that most strange 
bit of autobiography (‘Sesame,’ Preface, 21 par.) which ends, that 
‘in my enforced and accidental temper, and thoughts of things 
and of people,’ he has sympathy with Dean Swift of all people. 
Strange parallel, singular coincidences! The most drab-colored 
with the most purgle of all great masters of English; the most 
cynical with the most idealist maker of Utopias; the most foul 
with the most prudish of writers; the keenest politician with the 
most unpractical of dreamers; the bitterest hater with the most 
loving sentimentalist—and yet analogies in.mind and in circum- 
stance—they two s@ lonely in spirit, so like in their genius for 
sarcasm, so boiling with indignation for the people’s wrong, so 
brave, so defiant, each gifted with such burning speech, both 
such Platonic lovers, yet so continually petted by good women, 
both once so much sought, often so hotly reviled, both ending 
in such a wreck, in something so like despair, John Ruskin, 
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too, in his last years of decayed power, could have said, more 
reverently and less arrogantly, as he turned over the pages of 
his earlier books, ‘My God! what a genius 1 had when I wrote 
that!’ He too might have truly written as his own epitaph 
seva indignatio cor lacerabat—yea, and could have added e¢ 
mentem conturbabat.” 

A final paragraph may be given in which Mr. Harrison speaks 
of the period of the Oxford lectures as a time when Ruskin bexct 
exemplified his power to inspire: 

“Curiously scanty and desultory as his scholarship had been 
as a student, we are continually struck in the Oxford lectures 
with the range of reading, the subtle comments, and the force 
of sympathy with which he had reached the inmost soul of so 
many classical writers, both prose and verse, Roman as well as 
Greek. Nor has any professor of Greek, of poetry, or of philoso- 
phy, touched with a wand of such magic power so many inimita- 
ble passages of Homer, Hesiod, 42schylus, Pindar, Aristophanes, 
Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Lucian; or again of Vergil, Horace, 
and Catullus, The Slade professor may have taught the stu- 
dents little enough of fine arts by his oral lectures; but he gave 
even the dullest and most unimaginative of his hearers new 
ideas of the place of art in life, higher ideals of both art and 
life, and an awakened interest in all that art might come to 
mean, if it were lifted out of the meanness and trading spirit in 
which it is too often sunk. Here and there when he does touch 
on art, there are some judgments on paintings and painters of 
wonderful acuteness for all that they look so paradoxical, as 
when he insists that Turner belonged to the Greek school. And 
when he is not thinking of art at all, there are passages of 
strange pathos and exquisite beauty. The startling paradoxes, 
falling in such inexplicable inconsequence, at least roused the 
mind of his hearers, and taught them things in ways impossible 
to the conventionally obvious. And the Slade professor, if he 
taught art only by stray crumbs that fell from the banquet of 
passionate satire on which his mind fed, at least planted deep 
in the hearts and brains of a few chosen men ardent ideals of a 
better world, and the yearning desire to strive toward its attain- 
ment.” 


NOTES. 


A DRAMATIZATION of Rudyard Kipiing’s novel, “ The Light that Failed,” 
has been made by Miss Constance Fletcher (“George Fleming”). The play 
is being successfully presented in London by Mr. Forbes-Robertson. 


The Bookman’s February list of the six best-selling books of the past 
month is as follows: 
1. Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. 4. Wanted: A Chaperon.—Ford. 
Hegan. 5. An Old Sweetheart of Mine.— 
2. The Blue Flower.—Van Dyke. Riley. 


3. The Virginian.—Wister. 6. Glengarry School Days.—Connor. 
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THE RURAL RUSH TO LITERATURE, 


Or, Who will work the farm? 
—The Chicago Tribune. 
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SCIENCE AND 


A NEBULAR MYSTERY. 


7. HE astronomer is ever ready to bewilder the popular imagi- 


INVENTION. 


nation by astounding calculations regarding the age, dis- 
tance, and speed of the heavenly bodies, but it now seems that 
we are called upon to conceive of something more marvelous yet 
—a form of energy which travels many times faster than light, 
tho the velocity of 186,000 miles per second, which is assigned 
to light, is inconceivable enough to most minds. Prof. Simon 
Newcomb, the eminent astronomer, has been led to infer the 
existence of some such new form of energy by the facts which 
have been gathered in regard to the star Nova Persei, about 
which we have already published considerable matter in this 
department. It will be remembered that about a year ago this 
new star blazed forth with extreme suddenness. From the time 
it was first visible it increased in two or three days to a star of 
the first magnitude, but not long afterward it faded away as 
rapidly, losing half its brightness in a very few days. It was 
commonly supposed that some tremendous explosive conflagra- 
tion had taken place, yet few people realized the significance 
of the, suddenness and intensity of the illumination when the 
enormous distance of the star was taken into account. 
In the course of an address before the Astronomical and Astro- 
physical Society of America on December 29, 1902, as reported 
in Science (January 23), Professor Newcomb said : 


“In his study of what is going on among the stars, even the 
astronomer may for a time fail to grasp the true significance of 
what he sees, through leaving out of account the vastness of the 
ficld which he is surveying. A remarkable case of this is seen 
in the case of the new stars which have been known to burst 
forth from time totime. In at least two notable cases of this 
kind within the past ten years such stars have been found, 
within a few months after their outburst, to be changed into 
or surrounded by a nebula. Nothing could, at first sight, seem 
more natural or easily explained than this occurrence. To 
whatever cause we may attribute such a catastrophe as the sud- 
den multiplication, within the period of two or three days, of the 
light of a sun by thousands of times, the cataclysm must result 
in throwing out a mass of incandescent vapor, rising with great 
specd. This vapor, expanding on all sides, will appear to us as 
a nebula surrounding the star and continually enlarging. ‘That 
any difficulty can stand in the way of this view will first appear 
when we make an estimate of the probable extent of such a 
nebula. To do this requires that we know something of the dis- 
tance of the star.” 


Professor Newcomb shows several reasons for assuming that 
Nova Persei belongs in the Milky Way, and that if this be ad- 
mitted a conservative estimate of its distance from the earth 
would be 3,400 light-years—7.e., a distance such that a ray of 
light, traveling at the speed of 186,000 miles per second, would 


teach the earth in 3,400 years. He goes on to say: 


“Assuming, then, that the distance is of this order of magni- 
tude, let us ask at what speed a nebula must rise in order that it 
may expand as rapidly as observation seems to show the matter 
around Nova Persei to have flown outward. Calculations would 
show this speed to beggar all our conceptions. The highest 
speed which matter has been known to reach is that attained by 
the eruption of hydrogen and other gases from the sun, which 
sometimes amounts to several hundred miles a second. But 
matter moving only with such a speed as this would require cen- 
turies [instead of a few days] to form a nebula of appreciable 
Size at the distance we have assigned to the new stars. 

“The application of this principle to the case of Nova Persei 
led to an ingenious suggestion by Kapteyn that the seemingly 
slow expansion of the nebula which surrounds Nova Persei was 
not a motion of matter at all, but only an illumination of nebu- 
lous matter already existing by the wave of light thrown out 
from the exploded star. At first sight the reply to this sugges- 
tion might be that the observed expansion can not come up to 
the light in speed. . But when we put the matter into cold 
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figures, we find that the great difficulty in the way of accepting 
Kapteyn’s explanation is the opposite of this. What we have 
to deal with is not the apparent slowness of the motion, but the 
inadequacy of the speed of light to explain the phenomenon. If 
the distance of this star is only goo times that of Alpha Centauri 
[the nearest fixed star], the speed of the apparent expansion 
must have been ten times that of light. 

“Of all agencies known to be propagated through space in 
time, light is the swiftest in its motion. We may, therefore, say 
that no known cause coming into action in February, 1901, 
could, within the twenty-two months which have since elapsed, 
have emanated from the star so as to make itself felt outside of 
a sphere which, at the distance in question, would subtend to 
our eyes an angle of more than four minutes in diameter. We 
seem, therefore, forced to the conclusion that either the illumina- 
tion or nebulosity surrounding Nova Persei during the summer 
of IgoI existed independently of the outburst of the star, or 
there exists in the universe a cause susceptible of transmission 
with a speed several times that of light.” 

Since Kapteyn’s hypothesis is still further negatived by other 
considerations—especially by photographs taken at the Lick 
Observatory which show that “the emanation did not go out in 
straight lines with uniform velocity, but branched off here and 
there, sometimes in one direction and sometimes in another, with 
varying speed "—we might naturally have recourse to corpuscu- 
lar radiation (Roentgen rays, Becquerel rays, etc.). But here, 
if we accept the theoretical result of Prof. J. J. Thomson (see Lit- 
ERARY DiGEst, January 17), says Professor Newcomb, we meet 
with the difficulty that these entities can not travel with a greater 
speed than light. Under these circumstances nothing seems left 
to us in the present state of our knowledge but to turn over to 


our successors the problem of explaining the phenomena. 


TO PREVENT TELESCOPING IN RAILROAD 


WRECKS. 

DEVICE invented by a Chicago railroad man, George E. 

Dickson, with the object of preventing the “telescoping” 
of cars in railway collisions is described in the papers of that 
city, from which Raz/way and Locomotive Engineering abstracts 
the following. The idea, we are told, is to build passenger-cars 
with angular or curved ends, so that when the cars are on a 
straight track the ends will not be at right angles to the rails as 
they are now, but will stand at some angle, and these beveled 
car-euds will act as deflectors in case of collision, Says the 
writer : 


“It is expected that cars so made will, under the stress of a 
heavy collision, have each its front end thrown to one side and 
its rear tothe other. Instead, therefore, of the telescoping ac- 
tion, it is intended that the cars will really lie together ex 
echelon, if we may borrow a military expression. To put it 
another way, if the cars were represented by a line of men in 
Indian file, all facing north before the accident, the position 
assumed after collision would be approximately represented by 
the line of men standing each three-quarters of a turn to the 
right. Details of the scheme provide for the protection of the 
sides of the cars from being crushed in, and also means to pre- 
vent the cars jumping upon one another.” 


Of this plan the paper just named proceeds to make the fol- 
lowing criticism, suggesting that the remedy may be worse than 


the disease. It says: 


“We have no desire to disparage earnest effort to make rail- 
way travel more safe than it is now; the road in that direction is 
wide; but it is quite possible, in avoiding the danger of direct 
telescoping by this form of construction, to court disaster in 
another form. The elimination of the car platform and the in- 
troduction of solid-end cars and continuous vestibules, with 
strong under-framing to cars, are apparently the safe lines along 
which the evolution of car design by expert car-builders on our 
leading roads is moving. Mr. Dickson’s plan means the dislo- 
cation of one or more ‘joints’ of the train, and the possibility of 
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pushing cars sideways down a steep embankment, or over a 
bridge, or against the jagged sides of a tunnel or rock cut, may 
be as serious a menace to safe railway operation as is the danger 
which he seeks to avoid. 

“The worst accidents in which telescoping has been the pre- 
dominantly unfortunate feature are frequently those in which 
old-style cars were concerned—cars with platforms carried on 
timbers bolted to, and projecting from, the car-sills. In some 
cases there is reason to believe that the presence of the high- 
speed brake on the ill-fated train would have averted dire disas- 
ter, or at least softened it into mere mishap. 

“The enormous amount of stored-up energy which must be 
dissipated before a moving train can be brought to rest was 
recently discussed at a meeting of the New England Railroad 
Club, in a paper read by Mr. Desoe. As an example he showed 
that a train weighing 1,500 tons, moving at the rate of 25 miles 
an hour would have 62,688,000 foot-pounds, or 31,344 foot-tons, 
of energy to be destroyed, as far as the train is concerned, be- 
fore it could be stopped. ‘This amount of stored-up energy, if 
suitably applied, would be capable of lifting the entire train 
more than 20 feet up in the air. Higher speeds with less 
weights may give practically the same results. These figures 
show the enormous forces which must be dealt with in solving 
the problem which Mr. Dickson has essayed. The deflecting 
method, in which the cars will not only be derailed, but proba- 
bly shoved off their trucks, and bunched together, demands very 
cautious and conservative consideration from those best able to 
judge.” 


THE HOOKWORM OR “LAZINESS” DISEASE. 


ga HE assertion made by Dr. Stiles, zoologist of the United 

States Marine Hospital Service, that the degraded condition 
of the so-called “‘ poor whites ” of the South is largely due to a para- 
sitic disease, has been already noted in these columns. The 
description of Dr. Stiles’s investigation as the discovery of “the 
germ of laziness” has put the whole matter in a somewhat 
ridiculous aspect in the eyes of most casual readers of the daily 
press. An editorial writer in Zhe Popular Science Monthly 
(February) tells us that Dr. Stiles’s discovery is really a most 
important one. His contention that the parasitic disease in 
question, varieties of which have existed in warm countries for 
centuries, must also be prevalent in parts of the United States, 
was first made eight years ago, but was not regarded favorably 
by his brother practitioners till he thoroughly proved his point 
last year. Says the magazine referred to above: 


“The extreme and in some cases nonsensical statements made 
by the daily press have been startling, but not more so than the 
more serious and conservative statements Dr. Stiles made before 
the medical society to which he presented his results. The 
press has, however, misquoted his statements in more than one 
particular. His results briefly stated are these: 

“If we go south from Virginia to the Gulf we meet two totally 
different kinds of anemia, which can be distinguished by the 
soils on which they occur, the parasites which cause them, the 
symptoms which result, and the treatment which is necessary. 
One of these anemias follows the more impervious soils such as 
clay, and is due to malaria, which, as is well known, is caused 
by a minute parasite which lives in the blood and which may be 
cured by a proper use of quinin. The other anemia, preemi- 
nently a disease of the sandy regions, is caused by a parasitic 
‘hookworm’ (Uacinaria Americana), which lives in the intes- 
tine, and which is not affected by quinin, but can be killed by 
the use of thymol. These two anemias have heretofore been 
confused by most physicians, hence this new discovery clears up 
a matter of great importance from the standpoint of the prac- 


_ tising physician, and it is not an exaggeration to state that it 


means a revolution in the treatment of fully half of the sick 
people found in the Southern sand areas. 

“One of the most important syniptoms of ‘hookworm’ disease 
is an extreme lassitude, both mental and physical; this condi- 
tion is due to the emaciation and to the thin watery character of 
the blood, which does not properly nourish either the brain or 
the muscles. Now, curiously enough, it is especially in the sand 
areas of the South that the poorer whites, known as the ‘poor 
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white trash,’ are found, and Dr. Stiles, who has been living 
among these people for a number of weeks, positively states that 
it is among these people that hookworm disease is especially 
common and especially severe. He found entire families and 
entire neighborhoods affected, and, owing to the symptoms which 
the disease causes, he asserts that this malady is very largely 
responsible for the present condition of these people. He states, 
in fact, that if we were to place the strongest class of men and 
women in the country in the conditions of infection under which 
these poorer whites are living, they would within a generation 
or two deteriorate to the same poverty of mind, body, and 
worldly goods which is proverbial for the ‘ poor white trash.’ 

“It is true that the poorer whites are found on clay soils as 
well as on sand; but Dr. Stiles maintains that on clay soil these 
people are healthier, stronger, and more intelligent, hence that 
they are better fitted for the competition in life, from which the 
hookworm disease practically excludes the poorer whites of the 
sand-farms. He has further traced families from sand to clay 
or to the cities, and proved their improvement under the new 
conditions ; and conversely he has traced families from clay to 
sand, and proved their deterioration. 

“An important point claimed in these investigations is that 
hookworm disease is especially prevalent among children, and 
that it not only interferes with their school attendance, but that 
children who are afflicted with the malady, and who have gone 
from sandy districts to a city, have the reputation among their 
teachers of being more or less backward and even stupid in their 
studies. All this agrees with well-established symptoms of the 
disease, for it is thoroughly established, not only by Dr. Stiles’s 
investigations, but by observations in Europe and Africa, that 
hookworm diseases stunts both the physical and mental develop- 
ment. Dr. Stiles states in fact that he has found patients of 
twenty to twenty-three years of age who both mentally and 
physically were not developed beyond the average boy or girl of 
eleven to sixteen years old. 

“There are other points in connection with this work, such as 
the perverted habit of dirt-eating, the presence of the disease 
among factory hands who formerly lived in the country, the 
financial loss involved, etc., into which we can not enter here at 
present. The happiest part of the entire work is that the disease 
can be easily prevented and that it can be cured. Under these 
circumstances, we may look for decided improvement among 
the poorer whites in the sand districts of the South, altho this 
remark is not to be interpreted as meaning that we consider that 
‘hookworm disease’ gives us a complete explanation of all ills 
in the Southern States.” 


Visual Powers of Savages.—A series of observations 
on the visual powers of uncivilized people has lately been pub- 
lished by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. The greater part of his work 
was done in Murray Island, where the people had remained un- 
disturbed in their primitive condition until within the last thirty 
years, and have subsequently been rendered by the influence of 
missionaries sufficiently tractable to understand the instructions 
given them for the performance of the requisite tests. Says 
The British Medical Journad in a note on the subject : 


“Upon the question of physiological acuity of vision as distin- 
guished from acquired powers of observation Dr. Rivers’s 
researches tend to show that tho the typical savage may be 
superior to the normal European, his superiority is only slight. 
He quotes many instances which suggest that it is long-con- 
tinued practise in closely attending to the minute details of ex- 
tremely familiar surroundings, rather than natural physiological 
superiority, which enables the savage to surpass the ordinary 
European so marvelously in the recognition of distant objects. 
The most acute-sighted savage would in the unfamiliar sur- 
roundings of a Highland moor be a very poor match for the na- 
tive gillie ; and Dr. Rivers considers that we have no right to as- 
sume that the average European who has received the necessary 
special training could not develop an acuteness of vision equal 
to that of less civilized races. These remarks suggest an impor- 
tant application in the training of scouts for military purposes. 
If any slight superiority in the visual apparatus of the savage 
does exist, it has been suggested that it may be partly accounted 
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for by a more delicate power of accommodation for long dis- 
tances. ‘lhe frequency in savage races of hypermetropia, where 
the mechanism of accommodation is always more or less in 
action, affords some corroboration of this view. Dr. Rivers has 
also found some evidence that irradiation is less marked in 
primitive races, and points out that this fact if fully established 
would also help to explain any superiority of visual acuity which 
might be present.” 


AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF MARCONI. 
HE cordial treatment with which Marconi and his work 
have been received in this country are favorably contrasted 
by The Electrical World and Engineer (January 31) with the 
more “offish” attitude of the transatlantic public and press. It 

says: 

“This latest work of Mr. Marconi is indeed something for 
universal congratulation, and we can only hope that it will stir 
up American inventors to see if they can not beat him at his own 


game. It is pleasant meantime to note his courteous recognition 
of the cordial attitude toward him and his work of the American 




















From copyrighted stereoscopic photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York, 
WILLIAM MARCONI, 


press and people. There is, indeed, a curious contrast between 
that attitude and the position of Mr. Marconi’s own half-father- 
land, Great Britain. The surly, glum demeanor of the technical 
press there is not without counterpart in the position of some 
leaders in electrical science. For example, in his really superb 
and suggestive address before the English Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers, President Swinburne says: ‘We can get but 
few telegraph papers now. This is not because telegraphy is 
dead; it is because most of its problems are solved, so there is 
little to discuss.’ We rub our eyes; or, at least, we beg Mr. 
Swinburne to wake up and rub his. Surely this utterance is not 
worthy of so keen and alert an intellect, when the great aerial 
spaces of the world are being spanned by streams of wireless 
telegraph messages, that must in short order affect profoundly 
the whole telegraphic industry! The probability is, not that the 
English mind is hampered and prejudiced by its cable invest- 
ments, but that it believes Germany is entitled to the credit of it 
all, as a practical new art, instead of the plucky, steadfast, keen- 
witted Anglo-Italian, who now receives thanks for his work from 
the Congress of the United States. 

“The greater lies before. Mr. Marconi has done much, but 
even as we write he is discussing the conquest of wider spans of 
ocean, and training the ether to quiver to a longer thrill from his 
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‘thunder-stations.’ A year ago it was St. John to Poldhu, and 
now it is Cape Breton and Cape Cod, the stride increasing hun- 
dreds of miles at a time; and yet only four kilowatts are needed 
for the jump, which we fancy compares very well with the effi- 
ciency of land telegraph and telephone lines as powef transmis- 
sion circuits. Just where all this is going toend we don't know. 
Tesla said ten years agothat power in big blocks could be loaded 
onto the ether for safe delivery elsewhere in express packages ; 
and as we watch the work of Marconi, Pupin, and Hewitt, the 
far-thoughted prophecy comes once more to mind. In the mean 
time, projects are afoot for wireless routes between England 
and her southward dependencies and colonies; between Italy 
and the Argentine republic; and we expect to see them plotted 
out in the ether like steamship lanesin the great seas. But first 
of all, getting down to business, we are yearning to use the 
Anglo-American aerial line at ten cents a word; and Mr. Mar- 
coni can not hurry up too much to please the whole impatient 
Yankee public in providing it. When all is said and done, we 
might as well rest right now on Hertz’s fundamental work, 
philosophically considered, unless commercial service can be 
established. But, unless all indications are wrong, we shall 
soon have it.” 


OPPOSITION TO THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


HE proposed adoption by the general Government of the 
metric system is being vehemently opposed, as we have 
already noted in these columns, by a number of the more con- 
servative engineers. ‘The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, at a recent meeting, even passed condemnatory reso- 
lutions, altho much more severe ones were tabled. This action 
of the society brings it under the ban of Zhe Electrical World 
and Engineer, which pours out upon it the vials of editorial 
wrath, asserting that it has made itself ‘‘an object of interna- 
tional merriment” to the “pained astonishment of the scientific 
public.” 


This paper further says: 


“Father Time and the fool-killer will rescue it [the society] at 
no distant date, and the intemperate vituperation indulged in 
by the old fogies serves in part as its own corrective. . . . There 
may be, and are, reasonable differences of opinion as to the 
wisdom of an immediate and violent change in our system of 
weights and measures, which, by the way, nobody has seriously 
proposed ; but we certainly did not suppose that five engineers 
could be found who would go upon record in such extraordi- 
nary language and as believing that the so-called English system 
would ever be universally adopted. 

“English system indeed! There is nosuch thing nor has there 
been within the memory of man. It would take more space than 
we have in our editorial columns to catalog and describe the 
weird and irreconcilable systems which have been in use in 
English shops. We very much doubt whether any member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers could ever name 
them offhand, much less explain their relations. It seems as if 
half the prosperous manufacturers in England had devised inde- 
pendent systems of gages, admirably supplemented by popular 
units handed down from medieval times. Of these the barley- 
corn is about the only one which has not been retained in use to 
our knowledge, tho we should not be in the least surprised to find 
that it still survives in some form or other. The chief argument 
advanced by the seventeenth-century section of the A. S. M. E, 
seems to have been the occasional survival of similar curios 
among nations using the metric system for the purposes of every- 
day life. Now unquestionably there are some such anachro- 
nisms like the Paris line and the German zoll (Heaven knows 
which one), but they have no more significance than the use of 
the double negative among English illiterates. As well abolish 
the metric system for one as English grammar for the other. 
Particular trades preserve their metrological jargon as particu- 
lar communities adhere to their dialects; but neither fact has the 
slightest general significance save to attest the persistence of 
bad habits. 
headway in the world’s work, every succeeding year finds the 


So far from any form of English measures making 


metric system making steady progress in commerce and indus- 
try. Continental manufacturers sometimes build to English 
measures for the export trade, just as they make beads of particu- 
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lar sizes and colors for barter in Central Africa, merely as a con- 
cession to the idiosyncrasies of savages. 

“This whole rumpus proves the wilful and deplorable igno- 
rance of the rule-of-thumb contingent as to the real provisions of 
the metric bill now before Congress. It is tacitly assumed that 
its effect will be to change violently by legal enactment all the 
measuring equipment of the shops of the country; and on this 
assumption the aforesaid back numbers found a mighty griev- 
ance. Now it is undoubtedly the purpose of the bill to encour- 
age the introduction of a simple international system of weights 
and measures, but its actual direct effect will be merely to seta 
good example by the use of the metric system in the transactions 
of the Government. Any superannuated fanatic who so desires 
is at perfect liberty to continue his antiquated methods just as 
long as he wishes. Nobody cares how his shop rules are 
graduated. He can have them divided to thirteenths of an inch 
or seventy-ninths of a foot if he likes, with no one to hinder. 
But if he deals with Uncle Sam, he will be expected to conform 
to civilized units so far asthe results are concerned. This, how- 
ever, is not, perhaps, the place where the shoe pinches. It takes 
very little forethought to see that a system used for all official 
business, and conforming to common international practise, will 
very rapdily work its way into general use, and when that time 
comes the gentleman who deals in barleycorns will be, with 
respect to domestic trade, just where he is now with respect to 
a large class of foreign trade, seriously at a disadvantage with 
his more progressive competitors. If he really believed that the 
metric system would not come into wellnigh universal employ- 
ment, a law such as is proposed would give him no pangs but 
the gentleman who deals in barleycorns sees the beginning of 
the end, and squirms. We believe that the best interests of 
science, the mechanical arts and commerce will be served by the 
immediate passage of the proposed measure, that it will be 
passed in spite of the frenzied ravings of the small group of hide- 
bound fanatics who oppose it, and that the result will be the suc- 
cess of the similar movement in England and her colonies, and 
the reduction of the so-called ‘English’ system to a position of 
merely archeological importance. Let the yard, foot, and pound 
be stored with the cubit and span in a Pantheon of departed 
units, and then be forgotten, except as relics.” 


The Self-Drugging Habit.—Perhaps the greatest foe to 
the health of the present generation is the pernicious habit of 
self-drugging, so we are warned by Dr. T. L. Stedman in 
Everybody's Magazine. Of the nerve tonics, blood-purifiers, 
sleep-producers, and laxatives that are consumed by the gallon 
and hundredweight, he speaks in terms of distinct condemna- 
tion. Says Dr. Stedman: 


“The primary effect of any of these poisonous mixtures is 
seemingly good ; the nervous fidgets, the ‘tired feeling,’ the in- 
somnia, or the constipation is promptly relieved by the first few 
doses.. Naturally, when the symptoms return, as they are bound 
to do, the sufferer turns again to the bottle or the pill-box. 
Again he gets relief, and again he is driven back to his drug, 
taking larger and larger doses as the habit is forming, until at 
last the fetters,are forged and a new ‘drug fiend’ is created. It 
is cheaper than calling in a doctor, and is less trouble than sys- 
tematic exercise; but how many could be saved from this bond- 
age, and how many slaves could be freed by rational physical 
culture, only the physician who knows the prevalence of this 


_ evilcan guess. ‘The nervous, the sleepless, and the neurasthenic 


are of all persons the last who should seek relief from drugs or 
from alcohol. ‘Their very disease predisposes them to drug 
addiction, and once having experienced the lethe which drugs 
may bring, only the most heroic exhibition of will power—which, 
alas! they have not—can save them from thraldom. And yet 
these shattered nerves are calling only for rich red blood, for 
pure air, good food, and the healthful stimulus, without reac- 
tion, of the bath. The rest-cure for some, active exercise for 
others will bring the reality of health which drugging can only 
for a brief moment simulate. 

“Dyspepsia and constipation, when due to lack of muscular 
tone in the walls of the stomach and intestines or to deficient secre- 
tion of the digestive juices or toa sluggish liver, are often miracu- 
lously relieved by properly directed physical exercises. ‘The 
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overfat also are good subjects for ‘reduction cures’ by dieting 
and exercise, and so are the gouty and those suffering in other 
ways from what is called rightly or wrongly the ‘uric-acid 
diathesis.’ ” 


The Hygiene of Shaving-Soap.—That the lather with 
which the shaver covers his face is valuable as an antiseptic, 
apart from its other uses, is asserted by a writer in 7he Lance/, 
who says: 


“The use of soap lather prior to shaving the beard is regarded 
merely as a means of facilitating the troublesome operation. 
Soap is said to extract the oily matters from the hair and thus 
to render it brittle, so that the blade of the razor saws through 
it easily, for after all shaving is a delicate sawing process. With 
sensitive skins of cqurse a soap of good quality and preferably 
free from alkaline excess is desirable. On the other hand, it 
might be thought that an excess of alkali would prepare the 
beard more readily than a pure soap or superfatted soap. The 
corrosive effect of alkali, however, leaves no doubt as to which 
description of soap should be used. Soap probably plays a more 
important réle than that of a saponifier of the natural oil of the 
hair. In spite of the fact that those who use the razor frequently 
cut themselves, yet it israrely that anything more serious than a 
cut follows, the slight wound generally healing quickly, and the 
risk of septicemia arising in this way would seem to be almost 
ni/. Inthe majority of cases, therefore, it is clear that the razor 
blade must be bacteriologically clean—z.e., free from septic mat- 
ter—which may be attributed to the fact that probably it is 
dipped into hot or sterilized water before use, or else that the 
soap lather is antiseptic. The latter explanation seems the more 
probable of the two, The amount of soap rubbed on the skin is 
considerable if the shaving is to be in any degree comfortable, 
and soap has considerable antiseptic power, a six-per-cent. solu- 
tion being sufficient to destroy the typhoid bacillus.” 


Magnetic Storms and Solar Spots.—Sun-spots have 
often been held responsible for disturbances of the earth’s mag- 
netism, and it has been considered by some investigators that the 
relation between them is one of cause and effect. According to 
the latest writer on the subject, Mr. Cortie, in 7he Astrophysical 
Jvurnai, itis rather the relation between two effects of the same 
cause. Instead of tabulating values for extended periods, this 
writer has compared statistics for only three years (1899-1901) ; 
but their comparison has led him to the conclusion above stated. 
Says a reviewer in the Revue Scientifique (January 24) : 


“For example, the author thus analyzes the facts that ap- 
peared during the first six months of the past year. The sole 
spot of any size that crossed the solar disk during this period 
was observed between March 5 and March 13; it was not accom- 
panied by any notable magnetic perturbation. From the 13th till 
the 19th, the visible disk was completely free from spots, and the 
faculz observed were of slight importance and feeble intensity, 
altho a comparatively large magnetic disturbance took place on 
April ro. Mr. Cortie concludes that possibly solar spots are one 
of the instrumental causes of magnetic storms, but they are not 
the only one; and it is much more probable that the two phe- 
nomena are in correlation as two effects—often independent—of 
one common cause.”—TZyranslation made for THE LItERARY 
DIGEsT. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“ONE of the most interesting things which has appeared of late in the 
domain of electrochemistry,” says 7he Engineering Magazine, “is the fact 
that it has been found advisable to form a commercial organization for the 
express purpose of conducting a continuous campaign of scientific research. 
Thus there has been organized at Niagara Falls a company whose object 
is not to manufacture anything in particular, but to conduct experimental 
researches upon a large scale with a view of developing methods and proc- 
esses in electrochemistry for disposal to operating companies or other 
purchasers. Already the work of members of the company has developed 
such results as the method of producing artificial corundum by the fusion 
of bauxite, and also the process of fixation of atmospheric nitrogen and the 
production of nitric acid and artifical nitrates, both of which processes are 
in commercial operation by undertakers, to whom they hav> been dis- 
posed.” 
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THE ‘HISTORIC CHRIST.” 


HE person and history of Christ have in modern theological 

thought assumed a new importance. Since modern Bibli- 
cal critics have striven to put a new face upon the Scriptures, the 
old Protestant principle that the Bible is the last court of appeal 
in all matters of faith and life, which was the famous “* Formal 
Principle of the Reformation,” has been discarded by them. 
The “juridic” authority of the Scriptures, which means that their 
ipse dixit is absolutely and finally decisive, is no longer recog- 
nized in ‘advanced ” theology ; but the “ Historic Christ,” which 
means the Christ of three synoptic gospels as reconstructed ac- 
cording to the canons of modern criticism, is made the basis of 
Christian faith. In the words of a prominent representative of 
this school: “ We proceed from this standpoint, that our evan- 
gelical faith has its last foundations in the historic Jesus Christ.” 

This fact explains the vast literature which the life of Christ 
has called forth in recent years, all of it devoted to the one ob- 
In the 
Christliche Welt (Leipsic, Nos. 49 and 50) is found an instruc- 


ject of determining exactly what the historic Christ is. 


tive review of the recent works of this subject, notably those of 
Weiss, Holtzmann, Wendt, Schweitzer, Schmiedel, Otto, and 
others; and the writer, who himself is a friend of this school of 
thought, chiefly on the basis of Holtzmann, furnishes this sum- 
mary of the inner development of the historic Christ : 


Jesus is aroused from an every-day existence by John the Bap- 
tist. In being baptized in the Jordan, he experiences a new 
creative act of God which arouses in him a new and elevated 
self-consciousness ; the temptation which was involved in this 
new consciousness he escapes by remaining completely silent 
in reference to his Messiah-consciousness. Even his miracles 
are not wrought in the interests of his Messianic mission, but 
they are merely acts of mercy. In this way he aims to work his 
way into the hearts of the people; and, in order to enlarge his 
activity, he sends out his disciples with their message. The 
great prayer of thanksgiving which he speaks when at the 
height of his activity furnishes evidence of the fact that he 
was then tempted to put forth his claims. Life did not offer to 
him what he expected. But over against this an inner greatness 
makes itself felt; he experiences in reality the will of God, in 
reference to which he is now to reach a clear understanding. In 
the possession of a blessed and already present certainty and in 
confidence that his life was being led by God, his actions and 
words breathe childlike courage and quiet firmness. He flees, 
but not without a new mission; he takes a small congregation 
with him, whom he purposes to initiate more deeply into the mys- 
teries of the Gospel. As soon as he feels that this education has 
been completed, he again appears on Jewish soil, in order to try 
again and again to win the hearts of his people. Each and 
every time he finds himself disappointed. In view of this fact, 
there was danger that he himself might lose his confidence iu 
himself as the Messiah and reach the conclusion that it was self- 
deception. He tries to find in the faith of his disciples a 
strengthening of his own faith, as is evidenced by the scene and 
confession of Peter in Cesarea Philippi. Really strengthened 
by this trial, he thereupon undertakes his last work, namely, his 
journeying to Jerusalem, in order to die there, for a death in 
Galilee would be fatal to his mission. To the last he is filled 
with the desire to accomplish a great purpose. In his last days, 
he experiences as never before the importance of his own person. 
With a clear eye he enters upon death; he has concentrated his 
thoughts more and more upon his death, and accordingly has 
assigned a deeper and deeper significance to this death. In his 
last struggle he with joy and strength submits to the will of 
God. 

In this way there is found in the historic Christ a man witha 
Superhuman consciousness, who nevertheless retains a wonder- 
ful simplicity and clearness of judgment. He was a man who 
went an altogether different way from that which he had origi- 
nally purposed, and a man who in implicit confidence in God 
goes his way quietly and fulfils his mission in the way that he 
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had been directed. He is a man who had before him the most 


blessed and glorious eternity, and who nevertheless, finds his 
peace and joy in the present possession of his God. 


There is a substantial agreement among the recent German 
writers on the life of Christ in this portrait, tho in details there 
is a difference of opinions. Thus Schmiedel is of the conviction 
that Jesus did not enter upon his work with a consciousness ands 
a conviction that he was the Messiah, but that he went to Galilee 
merely to continue the work of John the Baptist there. But 
later, when he saw the phenomenal success of his work, and 
especially when he saw how God performed miracles through 
him, did he gradually reach the conclusion that he was the Mes- 
siah of the Lord. Later on, two new thoughts were born in the 
mind of Jesus, namely, that the Gospel was intended for the 
heathen also, and, secondly, that the way to glory for him lay 
through his death. In this way his death became an integral 
part of his mission. 

According to Schweitzer, Jesus with his inner life is confined 
entirely to this earth, where the kingdom of God is to be estab- 
lished. His preaching circles around the ideas of the king- 
dom, of repentance, and of the judgment.—7rans/lation made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 





RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


HE long-expected papal bull on the Philippines was made 
public several weeks ago, but it seems to have attracted 
very little attention outside of the Roman Catholic press. This 
fact is doubtless due to what Mr. W. J. D. Croke, the Rome 
correspondent of the Milwaukee Catholic Citizen, terms “the 
vagueness of its dispositions.” It arrives at no definite conclu- 
sions regarding the vexed question of the friars, beyond recom- 
mending that the existing priests remain in charge of their par- 
The 
Pope urges the native clergy to take no part in politics or secu- 
lar affairs, and enjoins loyalty to the American Government in 
the islands. His attitude, indeed, toward the new régime is 
one of actual cordiality, if we may judge from this passage: 


ishes until their places can be filled by native priests. 


“ar 


he fortune of war which changed the civil government of 
the country has involved changes in the spiritual government 
also. For with the cessation of Spanish rule the right of patron- 
age of the Spanish kings has also ceased, and the church has 
come into greater liberty, with the just partition of its rights 
from those of the civil government.” 


In Roman Catholic circles persistent efforts are still being 


Arcly 
bishop Chapelle, the predecessor of Mgr. Guidi as apostolic dele- 


made to vindicate the character of the Philippine friars, 


gate to the Philippines, recently declared in an interview in 
Rome: “I for my part can state from a full knowledge that dur- 
ing the three years and a half in which the friars have been so 
assailed no one of them has ever been taken in any. act of oppo- 
sition to the Government or in any act opposed to public order 
in general, yet they have lived all this time in the fiercest light 
of scrutiny; while on the other hand not by any means a few of 
those who are praised to their disparagement have been found 
wanting.” And the “ Philippine Catholic Center,” which is said 
to be the strongest and most representative body of Roman 


Catholic laymen in the islands, has issued a letter whose temper 
may be judged from the following extract: 


“The Spanish religious, who have been the object of so much 
persecution, evangelized our country, taught us the arts of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce ; they inspired in us the love of 
the liberal arts; they gave us an exquisite social and moral edu- 
cation, and sent us forward in the path of true progress and 
civilization in a quiet, gentle manner. The whole world is wit- 
ness to the fact that in three centuries we have passed from a 
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state of savagery to one of civilization, which is the cause of 
envy in the breasts of our Malay neighbors.” 


A most interesting glimpse of the religious situation in the 
Philippines as it appears through Protestant eyes is afforded by 
the first report sent home by the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Brent, the 
missionary bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 

@writes (in the New York Churchman) : 


““My brief experience here has already confirmed anew my be- 
lief in the Incarnation as the sole means of understanding, serv- 
ing, and unifying human life and interests. In Christ Jesus 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, 
white nor black; all are one, or may be made one, in him. The 
little brown brother is wan, and consequently can be ultimately 
understood as really, tho not as rapidly, as those whose faces 
are of a different color, and whose history has more brilliantly 
illumined pages than his. ‘The common instincts, the common 
hopes, the common manhood, find their interpretation in the 
Man Christ Jesus. 

“In the past, stress has been laid too exclusively on the differ- 
ences between Western and Oriental character until men have 
become unnatural and artificial in their regard and treatment of 
one another. The American people in their simple, common- 
sense methods of governmeat and education in the Philippine 
islands have done this at least—they have not exaggerated 
secondary and unimportant differences, but have laid hold of 
that which is common in the East and West alike—the primary 
instincts of manhood which cry aloud for knowledge and free- 
dom. We who represent the high calling of Christian mission- 
ary endeavor have as 
a solid rock beneath 
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tory is but repeating itself, and that tho the present fermenta- 
tion may, and probably will, assume no permanent form, it will 
become the starting-point of a demand fora religious freedom 
that will not blanch before papal anathemas or be deterred by 
threats of ecclesiastical discipline. Uniformity in religion among 
the Filipinos is a thing of yesterday. Had the Vatican used its 
opportunity spiritually instead of politically, and handled with 
greater boldness the friar problem, these things would not have 
been, for the pretext, if not the grounds, for a protest would in 
large measure have been removed. ‘If thou hadst known, even 
thou, the things that belong unto thy peace: but now are they 
hid from thine eyes.’ ” 


Bishop Brent declares that the different Protestant churches 
“Our 
relations with them,” he says, “are cordial and brotherly, even 
tho no formal unity binds us together. . . . It is my purpose to 
lock arms with their interests, and to share with them my own 
with as broad a Catholicity as I can command.” 


in Manila are doing much earnest work in cooperation. 





THE CITY OF JERUSALEM AT THE ST. LOUIS 
FAIR. 

REPRODUCTION of the city of Jerusalem promises to be 

one of the most striking features of the St. Louis World’s 

Fair of 1904. The reproduced ctiy, which will stand upon a tract 
of ten acres located in the heart of the Fair, is being planned by’ 
Mr. Alexander Konta, a Hungarian gentleman well acquainted 
with Oriental life. As- 










our feet the likenesses 
between man and man, 
whatever his creed and 
race; these likenesses 
exceed in number and 
excel in degree the un- 
likenesses which ob- 
tain. It is with pro- 
found conviction, 
which each new day 
in the Orient makes 
more profound, that 
our little band of mis- 
sionaries sets its hand 
to its task with hope- 
ful eye and unanxious 
countenance. We are 
bound to win, and it is 
impossible for threat- 
ening forces to turn 
the river of progress in 
its course. One day 
the East will be welded 
to the West in that 
divine unity which 





sociated with him is a 
' board of directors, com- 
A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THE PROPOSED 


posed of men _ promi- 


NEW JERUSALEM. : 
nently connected with 
St. Louis commercial 
enterprises, and an ad- 
visory board which in- 
cludes seventy of the 
leading clergymen of 
St. Louis. The details 
of this ambitious plan 
are given as follows in 
a statement published 
by the “Jerusalem Ex- 
4 hibit Company”: 

< The reproduced Holy 
City will stand upon an 
eminence overlooking 
the entire World’s Fair. 
It will be enclosed by 
a wall, which will be a 
facsimile of that which 
encloses the sacred city 
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scorns the pallid, nerve- 
less beauty of uniform- 
ity; and all who try to interpret life in and through the Man 
Christ Jesus will hasten that happy day.” 


Proceeding to a consideration of the new church schism in the 
Philippines, which has already been noticed in our pages, Bishop 
Brent says: 


“Numbers of Filipinos in Manila and elsewhere appear to be 
religiously restless: just what the cause is I donot know. Agli- 
pay, an ex-insurrecto priest, has reared the banner of an inde- 
pendent Filipino church and attracted a large following. He 
repudiates the term Protestant as not applying to him, altho he 
has adopted a course that can be described by no other name. 
He told me that his protest was not against Catholicity, but 
against the tyranny of the Spanish friar. But his claims have 
grown with the days, and now he is challenging Guidi and the 
MADECY. 636s ss 

“History reminds us that in past ages religious restlessness 
usually found its earlier expression under the shelter of, or in 
close connection with, political agitation. It may be that his- 


to-day,and whose gates. 
will be reproduced in 
exact form and size. Within these walls will be reproduced all 
the sacred places and buildings, including the Mosque of Omar, 
which stands upon the site of the ancient Temple; the Via 
Dolorosa, along which Christ walked on his way to Calvary; 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which stands upon the re- 
puted spot where the body of Christ was buried; the Wailing 
Place of the Jews, the only remnant of the -vall of the ancient 
Temple; the Ecce Homo Arch, where it is said Pilate stood 
when he said “Behold the Man”; the Tower of David, the 
Pool of Hezekiah, and other places of sacred interest. Outside 
the wall eastward, there will be the Valley of Kedron, Garden 
of Gethsemane, and the Mount of Olives. All in all, it will 
form a picture unparalleled in the history of expositions. 

But in addition to the reproduction of buildings and places, 
there will be the reproduction of all the most interesting features 
of present-day life of Jerusalem without its objectionable feat- 
ures. About 500 natives of the present-day city, carefully se- 
lected from its cosmopolitan population, representing all its 
different ranks and nationalities, will be imported for the peo 
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pling of the World’s Fair city. Then, too, there will be the in- 


ers 


with the old doctrine of election. On this point Dr. King 





stallation of all the industrial features of Jerusalem as they 
exist to-day. There will be the shops and bazars, the gold- 
smith and the silversmith, the weaver and embroiderer of silk, 
and the workers on olive wood and mother-of-pearl. In addition, 
the entire festival life of the Holy City will be reproduced, and 
each day will witness some new procession enacted by those 
who figure in these same processions in that city to-day. Thus 
the World’s Fair new Jerusalem life will be as real as that of the 
ancient city itself. 

The “presiding genius” in the reproduction of the Holy City 
will be, we are told, Madame Mamreof von Finkelstein Mount- 
ford, a Jewish lady well known for her lectures on Oriental life, 
who will give daily dramatic representations of Bible scenes 
during the time of the Fair. The chief architect enlisted is Mr. 
Paul Palmer, of Leipsic, who has been in Jerusalem for several 
months past securing necessary data. 

The St. Louis Christian Advocate (Meth. Episc.) is an enthu- 
siastic backer of the plans outlined for a “new Jerusalem.” 
“This great and most valuable educational feature of our 
World’s Fair,” it says, “will intensely interest not only Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, but every educated person from 
all the pagan and heathen lands.” 


THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


Cr of the “advanced” thinkers in theology and Christian 

sociology who has been forging steadily to the front in 
recent years is Prof. Henry Churchill King, who was elected 
last year to the presidency of Oberlin College, made vacant by 
the death of Dr. John H. Barrows. Dr. King attracted the at- 
tention, and to some extent the criticism, of the theological 
world, by the publication of his “ Reconstruction in Theology,” 
which appeared about two years ago. More recently he has 
cast into book form and given to the public a somewhat notable 
Theology and the Social Consciousness,” in which he 
seems to have madea distinctly original contribution to theologi- 
The matter of the book excited comment when 
delivered in lecture form before the Harvard Summer School of 
As the title indicates, the book is a study of 
the relations that may be discerned between theology and the 
“social consciousness.” ‘The rationale and validity of the treat- 
ment rest upon the author’s exposition of this seemingly indefi- 


oor 


work on 
cal literature. 


Theology for rgor. 


nite thing, the “‘social consciousness.” His general definition is 


as follows: 


“The simplest and probably the most accurate single expres- 
sion we can give to the social consciousness is to say that it is 
a growing sense of the real brotherhood of man. But fine ele- 
ments seem plainly involved in this, and may be profitably 
separated in our thought, if that is to be clear and definite: a 
deepening sense (1) of the likeness or like-mindedness of men, 
(2) of their mutual influence, (3) of the value and sacredness of 
the person, (4) of mutual obligation, and (5) of love.” 

Dr. King refuses to ground the social consciousness in the 
mere physical fact of race connection, and holds that “theology 
has no occasion to continue its earlier excessive and quite funda- 
mental emphasis upon this physical unity.” Whether there was 
one pair of ancestors or were ten thousand, the present like- 
mindedness of men is not affected by any given view of human 
origins. It is pointed out that the facts of heredity do not ac- 
count for our social similarity. The ultimate explanation of the 
social consciousness Dr. King affirms to be a distinctly theologi- 
cal one. The like-mindedness of men is only a fundamental 
common likeness to their Creator. All sociology, to be rational, 
must ground in the Christian doctrine that all men in the most 
fundamental sense are children of God. 

There is no attempt to disguise the fact that the prevalence of 


this conception of the social consciousness would make havoc 





Says: 

“This conviction of the like-mindedness of men means that 
there can be no prime favorites with God. It can hardly help 
affecting the thought of election. . .. The divine method of 
election must be in harmony with Christ’s fundamental principle 
of his kingdom, and with the developing social consciousness: 
‘Whosoever shall be first among you shall be servant of all.’” 

It would not be surprising if Dr. King’s eschatology should be 
criticized as a form of Universalism. He carries the idea of the 
sacredness of personality to its last logical extreme, not denying 
that a free personality may have the abstract power forever to 
resist God; but he leaves wide open the door of hope to men who 
in the old orthodoxy are irretrievably lost by saying: “So 
neither can the possibility—perhaps one might even say the 
practical probability—be denied, that God in His infinite love 
and patience and wisdom may finally win them all out of their 
resistance. And the eternal hope is at least open.” 

This rather provocative book naturally interests the thinkers 
of the Congregational denomination to which Dr, King belongs. 
It is not so very long 








since the death of Dr. 
H. M. Dexter, ll 
years 


who for 





maintained the 
strict orthodoxy of 7e 
Congreg ationalist (Bos- 
ton). That paper, how- 
ever, gives to this rather 
radical book the follow- 
ing praise: 


or 


The strength of Pro- 
fessor King’s eminently 
sane and helpful book is 
not in brilliant and sug- 
gestive sentences, but in 
its clear unfolding of an 
elemental truth, and the 
fearless and vigorous ap- 
plication of that truth to 
religious thinking. One 
can not read it carefully 
without realizing that 
his thinking has been 
cleared of much mist- 
iness, and that he has 
a deepened conception of a truth of superlative importance to 
which he has but to be steadily loyal to find a rational interpre- 
tation of his spiritual experience, and a safe guide amid the 
mazes of theological speculation.” 














HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D. 
President of Oberlin College. 


The Chicago Advance (Congregational) calls in question Dr. 
King’s accordance with the Congregational symbols of faith, 
and styles some portions of his treatment “ vague and uncertain.” 
The Advance says: 


“In specific doctrines this book is in harmony with the former 
one on ‘The Reconstruction of Theology.’ For example, the 
subjective view of the atonement is presented and defended, 
which can hardly be made to harmonize with the language of 
the creed of 1883 where it says, ‘whose sacrifice of Himself for 
the sins of the world declares the righteousness of God, and is 
the sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness and reconciliation 
with Him.’ Is this a specimen of the ‘old language about the 
atonement’ which Professor King finds ‘as offensive to his moral 
sense as any man well can?’ ” 


Unity (Chicago) comments as follows on the book : 


“Like all followers of Ritschl, Professor King shows his dis- 
taste for metaphysical speculation. He compounds with the 
miraculous by supposing that it may be an expression of the per- 
sonal will of God. But hesees clearly that any Trinity made up 
of three ‘persons’ is a tritheism. At times he seems to base 
religion in the universal consciousness of man. But again he 
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finds its ultimate expression only in the mind of Jesus Christ. 
The weakest point:in the book as an expression of the effect 
upon theology of the social consciousness is in its making Jesus 
transcendent and unique. Our impression is that the author 
writes more from the force of inherited feeling than from a criti- 
cal apprehension of Jesus as he was. He leaves out of the ac- 
count as well manifestations of religion and of the social con- 
sciousness that are hardly less significant than those which he 
includes. But since this partial blindness, more than anything 
else, is what constitutes modern orthodoxy, it is perhaps ungra- 
cious to complain. 

“The spirit of the book is wholly admirable. Since it is writ- 
ten chiefly to help men and churches that the author knows and 
loves to put a larger meaning into their theology, its aim will be 
better achieved than if the old idols were taken down more 
abruptly. Moreover, the book is a valid and true setting forth 
of the essential social and ethical character of Christianity, as 
against the metaphysical and falsely mystical interpretations of 
it that have so long prevailed.” 


DEFEAT OF LEGISLATION AGAINST CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE. 


BILL was recently introduced in the New Hampshire 

legislature for the purpose of prohibiting the healing of 
physical ailments by Christian Scientists. ‘The measure pro- 
vided that “it shall be unlawful in New Hampshire to practise 
Christian Science, faith-cure, mind-healing, or other like agen- 
cies in curing disease”: and it imposed a penalty of $50 for the 
first offense, $100 for the second. If any one still further perse- 
vered in violating the law, he was to be sent to jail. In case of 
death due to or hastened by failure to call a regular physician, 
the healer should be deemed guilty of manslaughter. 

This drastic measure was defeated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a vote of 70 to 194, and the general verdict seems 
to be that it deserved this fate. The Concord Daz/y Patriot 
declares : 


“The founder of Christian Science, Rev. Mary Baker G. 
Eddy, makes her home in Concord; she has done and is doing 
much for Concord, in everything looking to the upbuilding of the 
city and its interests: she has been willing to contribute in every 
way that good citizenship can demand or expect. 

“The people of Concord who believe with her are not proselyti- 
zing; they are not urging others to accept the things that they 
believe and practise; their mission clearly is todo what good 
they can for their fellow men; they are all good citizens, peace- 
loving and law-abiding. 

“If there is a healer among them, he is not advertising nor 
proclaiming his powers of combating sickness; he is not urging 
others to accept him as their physician; he goes when he is 
called, and only when he is called, and surely American men 
and American women are endowed with sufficient appreciation 
and intelligence to be permitted to select such physical healers 
as their judgment or desires may advise or suggest....... 

“This paper is not advocating the cause nor proclaiming the 
virtues of Christian Science, any more than of any other religion. 
It bespeaks for all, at the hands of our lawmakers, liberal and 
just treatment; the Constitution of the United States, and the 
constitution of every State of the Union, recognizes the right of 
the individual to worship God after the dictates of his heart and 
conscience, and any effort on the part of religious bigots to inter- 
fere with this clearly defined right is palpably wrong; wrong in 
theory, wrong in Jaw, and wrong in fact. 

“Tf the believers in the Roman Catholic Church were being 
discriminated against, or a proposition looking to discrimination 
were proposed in the legislature, we would say ‘Don’t do it.’ 
If such a bill were directed against Congregationalists, Metho- 
dists, Baptists, Unitarians, Adventists, Wesleyans, or Episco- 
palians we would say, ‘Don’t do it,’ and when the members of 
the legislature should refuse to recognize such arbitrary meas- 
ures, we with thousands would say, as we now say, ‘Thank 
you.’” 


The Chicago Standard (Baptist) comments: 


“One more attempt to protect human life from fanaticism has 
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failed. Legislatures and courts are so apprehensive—and prop- 
erly so, we think—lest they should interfere with questions of 
personal religious belief or personal liberty that it will be difficult 
to control these healing cults by law. We are not prepared to 
say just how a statute could be framed that would guard relig- 
ious freedom and avoid creating a monopoly for the regular 
medical profession to an extent which the present state of medi- 
cal science hardly warrants. Even the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently reversed a lower court on a question 
similar to this. ‘The Post-Office Department excluded from the 
mails the advertising matter of a Missouri concern which dealt 
in ‘absent treatment’ of a ‘magnetic’ character, on the ground 
that the business was evidently fraudulent. The Supreme Court 
held that opinions might differ as to the value of such alleged 
remedies for disease, and that upon the question of fact the Post- 
Master-General was not competent to pass. The general purport 
of this decision, however, bears not so much on the question of 
healing concerns as on the recent policy of the Post-Ottice Depart- 
ment in making arbitrary rulings as to the class#ication and the 
exclusion of mail matter beyond the discretion which appears to 
be contemplated by the law. The courts and public opinion are 
converging upon the necessity of a revision of the postal regula- 
tions in the interests of consistency as well as of economy.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A “Hugh Price Hughes” Memorial Church is being erected at Godalm- 
ing, near London, in permanent commemoration of Mr. Hughes's life-long 
service of Methodism. 


EARL CROMER, the British agent in Egypt, has paid a striking tribute to 
American missionary work in the Sudan. During the course of a speech 
at Khartoum a few days ago, he said: “ Let me testify to the special pleas- 
ure afforded me by a visit to the admirably conducted establishment of the 
American missionaries on the Sobat River, and to that of the Austrian 
missionaries on the White Nile. One is a Catholic institution and the other 
Protestant, but I know no distinction between such efforts among the 
pagans, and they shall re- 
ceive encouragement and as- 
sistance.” 








GENERAL WILLIAM 
BOOTH, the founder and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Salvation Army, was sig- 
nally honored during his 
stay in Washington last 
week. The veteran General 
and his party were the 
guests of Senator Hanna, 
who arranged a dinner at 
the Arlington Hotel attend- 
ed by members of the Cabi- 
net and of both houses of 
Congress. On Thursday, 
General Booth was enter- 
tained at a luncheon given 
by the President in the 
White House. On Friday, 
he was invited to deliver the 
invocation at the opening of 
the day’s session of the Sen- 
ate. In a newspaper inter- 
view Senator Hanna ex- 
pressed himself in regard to 
the work of the Salvation 
Army as follows: “I have 
been in touch with the 
movement of which General 
Booth is the head for many 
years, and I am in full sym- 
pathy with it. Ihave ob- 
served the good results in 
my own city, where I have 
been in close contact with 
the efforts and consequent 
results,and I have also noted 
the outcome of the work of 
the Salvation Army through- 
out the country. It is a 
noble work, being conduct- 
ed conscientiously and faith. 
fully by a devoted band. I 
am glad to cooperate with 
them in every way, and I 
am glad to pay the tribute 
of my esteem and considera- GEN. BOOTH HAS DECLARED HIS PURPOSE 
tion to the man who is at the OF ‘*‘GOING AFTER THE MILLIONAIRES,” 
head of the movement.” —The Cleveland Leader. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


ENGLISH DISTRUST OF EDWARD VII. 


HEN a little overitwo years ago Edward VIM. succeeded 
his illustrious mother on the throne of England, he pro- 
claimed his intention of being ‘ta constitutional monarch in 
every sense of the word.” But an uneasy suspicion, vague at 
first but ever growing more precise, has seized the British mind 
that the King is not keeping within the limits prescribed for him 
by the unwritten constitution of his country. He is accused of 
usurping or of attempting to usurp functions which-rightly per- 
tain only to the responsible ministers of the crown. The tone 
of British comment upon this suspected development of the 
King’s character indicates that the blood of the race which dealt 
with Charles I. still flows in the veins of the average English- 
man. In other words, it is being intimated in the London press 
that if Edward VII. has really undertaken to interfere with the 
ministry and to decide the policy of Great Britain’ after the 
fashion of the German Emperor, there will ensue consequenees 
of a serious kind. Zhe Sfectator (London), it is true, scouts 
the idea that the King has done or wants to do anything of the 
kind. However, 7ke Daily News (London) insists that Ed- 
ward VII. forced the German alliance—so far as Venezuela is 
concerned—upon a reluctant ministry, and it points out that this 
proceeding of His Majesty’s was a most serious step to take. 
The Outlook (London) solemnly warns the King against his 
course, which is pronounced revolutionary and dangerous. This 
paper attributes the King’s usurpation of ministerial functions— 
if there was any such usurpation, and it says there was—to the 
weakness of Premier Balfour. ‘To quote the exact words of our 
contemporary : 

“Our Prime Minister is Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Baifour is young 
to the office. And wecan imagine that if some kingly desire 
had to be declared impolitic and impossible, more experience 
and austerity than Mr. Balfour possesses as yet would be neces- 
sary to utter the requisite interdict. As things have gone, a 
most glaring divergence of sentiment between the Ezitish Gov- 
ernment and the British people has been revealed to the world. 
However little such a contradiction may matter as between the 
German Government and the German people, in this country it 
must, if persisted in, make the Government impossible. The 
British people rule in Britain. ‘The German people do not rule 
in Germany.” 

The explanation of Edward VII.’s sudden taste for absolutism, 
proceeds this London paper, is to be found in the fact that the 
German Emperor is his nephew. The uncle is dazzled, and he 
has been misled into cajoling the ministry, which in its turn has 
betrayed the people: y 


“What answer would the ordinary Englishman give if asked 
why his Government so misrepresented him? Not to employ 
any phrases about the matter, he would and does say, plump and 
plain, that the reason is to be found in the relationship of King 
and Kaiser; that also is the answer of members of Parliament 
and those whose business it is to seek an explanation of so 
strange a ministerial procedure. A Government containing Mr. 
Chamberlain, the Mr. Chamberlain who replied to Count von 
Biilow with brusque and unaccommodating brevity, could not 
want for a convinced interpreter of the plain sentiment of the 
British people, a sentiment of self-reliant national dignity need- 
ing no help from Germany in the work we have to do in the 
world, But Mr..Chamberlain is not Prime Minister.” 


The situation is certainly unusual, for it is generations since 
a British ruler has been accused of attempting what George III. 
failed so signally in achieving. The Paris 7emps says it is 
“interesting and novel” to find English criticism directed 
against the throne. “For the first time in long years the throne 
is publicly accused, censured, impugned”: 


“Sagacious observers have remarked that Edward VII. feels 
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disposed to govern. His friendly relations with William II. are 
understood, as well as the disagreeable comparison the British 
monarch must have made between what is permitted him by the 
constitution of his country and what is permitted his young 
nephew, the German Emperor, in world-politics. . . . The least 
that can be said at present is that the personal policy of the King 
of England coincides with the policy of his ministry, and both 
coincide with the policy of Germany, while the British nation 
is inclined to a policy quite the reverse.”"— 7rans/ation made for 
THE Lirerary DicEst. 





THE OUTLOOK IN MEXICO. 
HOEVER says Diaz nowadays says Mexico; but the 
name of Sefior Limantour is gradually becoming equally 
identified with the stability of the land once ruled by Monte- 
zuma. Sefior Limantour is minister of finance in the Diaz cabi- 
net, and so well has he wrought during his long career in the 
public service that he is regarded as a pillar of the republic, 
Public opinion seems to have picked him out as the inevitable 
successor of President Diaz when that illustrious constructive 
statesman leaves the stage of which he has so successfully held 
the center. This being the situation, there was a decided sensa- 
tion in political circles when the Profesta (Mexico) began a 
series of violent attacks upon Sefior Limantour. His policy and 
aims were presented in a sensational, not to say defamatory, 
light. What added to the sensation that ensued was a vague 
intimation that General Reyes, minister of war, had something 
to do, more or less indirectly, with the articles in the Protesféa. 
General Reyes is said to aspire to the Presidency in succession 
to Diaz, the army supporting this candidacy. The commercial 
interests are on the side of Sefior Limantour. Rumors of dis- 
agreements between the two cabinet ministers have agitated the 
Mexican capital lately, and matters have come.to a head through 
the resignation of General Reyes. This f€signation was ac- 
cepted by President Diaz. ‘The episode is considered the best 
possible evidence of the strength of Sefior Limantouf*s position, 
according to the Prensa (Buenos Ayres), which follows Mexi- 
can affairs with discriminating interest: bs ‘ 
“Had harmonious relations continued to subsist ween these 
two individuals [Limantour and Reyes], the election of Sefior 
Limantour to the Presidency would nave been certain, while 
General Reyes would himself have sucegeded Sefior Limantour. 
But the complications that have thus recently arisen *between 
them completely change the political situation in theicountry. 
Formidable groups are preparing to contest the next presidential 
election.” : 
Mexican newspapers generally refrain from,comment on the 
affair, altho they give space to documents in the controversy. 
Well-informed opinion outside of Mexico relies upon the states- 
manship of President Diaz to tide this crisistoyer in spite of his 
advanced years. The South American Journal (Gondon), the 
British investors’ organ, considers Mexican affairs in, this op- 
timistic strain: sth 
“President Diaz is now very generally recognized.in England 
and in other European countries as, in pointvof fact,.one of the 
greatest of living statesmen, who has the invaluable faculty of 
bringing to his counsels, to cooperate with him in his noble work 
of national restoration and aggrandizement, men of exceptional 
administrative ability, elevated conceptions of public duty, high 
personal character, and remarkable devotion to the service of 
their country. Speaking of President Diaz, his policy through- 
out his career has been justly described as ‘one of enlightened 
liberalism.’ He has fostered the introduction of foreign capital, 
and done everything in his power to make it productive and 
secure; and, above all, his proceedings have invariably been 
marked for their transparent honor and good faith. As a result 
Mexico is to-day a prosperous and progressive republic, efijoying 
the confidence of Europe and America, with a great future 
before it.” 


Aged as is President Diaz, neither General Reyes nor Sefior 
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Limantour will find waiting for dead men’s shoes an exciting 
pastime, if we may depend upon this observation from the Lon- 


don 7imes: 


“General Diaz is now seventy-three years of age, but he is 
hale and hearty and vigorous in mind and body. There is no 
reason to think that the ambitious politicians who look for peace 
and power on the demise of the present chief magistrate are 
likely to have their desires gratified at any very early date. 
For his lifetime Porfirio Diaz in all human probability will con- 
tinue to be dictator of Mexico. ‘That his administration has 
been preeminently beneficial for the republic is clearly demon- 
strated by a comparison with the general conditions now and 
twenty-five years ago."—7rans/ation made for Tuk LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





STRENGTH OF POLITICAL CLERICALISM IN 
GERMANY. 


A* the last general election in Germany, the Center or 

Roman Catholic party polled 1,455,100 votes, and it is rep- 
resented in the Reichstag by 102 members. ‘Thus it is stronger 
in the Reichstag than the Social-Democratic party, but it is 
much weaker at the polls. Under-representation of the town 
population places the Socialists at a great disadvantage in com- 
parison with the Roman Catholic Center. ‘‘ Ultramontanism 
lifts its head more proudly than ever in Germany, and in truth 
it has excellent reason to do so,” declares the democratic /rank- 
jurter Zeitung, which warns the nation against Clerical pur- 
poses in these words: 

“Reactionary Clericalism actually rules throughout Germany 
to a serious extent. It is the solemn duty of every free and up- 





A GIFT OF A CHAIN. 


Germany got a chain too—not a Hohenzollern, but a hohenzoll [high 
tariff] one. —U/k (Berlin). 


right mind to oppose Clericalism in public life in the most ener- 
getic fashion, unless Germany is to sink into the condition of a 
medieval state at the dictation of a bigoted hierarchy.” 

The prospect is a gloomy one, however, in the opinion of the 


xyerman daily. ‘‘Ecclesiastically and politically Ultramonta- 
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nism has gone from one success to another in Germany. Favor- 
ing circumstances promise it still richer harvests if the great 
peril to our intellectual and political development which this in- 


volves be not perceived in its full significance, and if it fail to 








CLERICAL SUCCESS IN GERMANY. 


ROMAN JESUIT COMMANDER (to subordinate): “Strassburg is ours; we 
rule the German Reichstag, we are bringing the Inquisitions to bear 
against German scholars—why, I feel younger, five hundred years 
younger.” —Uv/k (Berlin). 
lead toacombination of all those elements, without distinction of 
party, that are unwilling to have our people lose such measure of 


freedom of opinion and conscience as they now enjoy. 


“We are free to confess that not one of our political parties 
seems to us so dangerous as the representatives of political 
Catholicism, the Center party. During the past few years it has 
been made clearer than ever that the ecclesiastical power, with 
its far-reaching authority, goes hand-in-hand with this political 
group in the development of its policy. Consequently the strug- 
gle against this reactionary influence is a duty imposed upon 
every progressive statesman. In the discharge of this duty he 
is not to be swerved aside by any consideration of a non-political 
nature unless he be content to act contrary to honor and con- 
science. We are satisfied to allow the church whatever belongs 
to the church. Should it, however, advance pretensions beyond 
the purely churchly limit of religious liberty it thrusts itself into 
the political domain and must take the consequences. It is an 
admitted delusion of the Roman Catholic element in our popula- 
tion to regard as the sign of a new ‘ Kulturkampf’ any opposi- 
tion to the ecclesiastico-political demands of the Center party. 
Justice must and ever will be done to the Roman Catholic 
Church, but the non-Catholic portion of our population has the 
same right too.” 


The ‘‘Center is trumps,” observes the Vossitsche Zettung 
> 


a“ 


(Berlin) in a review of the political situation, ‘‘and is destined 


toremainso.” ‘There is now a thorough understanding between 
the German Government and the Center, and this understanding 
seems to be growing more cordial. The organ of the Vatican, 
the Osservatore Romano (Rome), observes that anti-Clericalism 
is growing aggressive. ‘‘ Whenever Mephistopheles is afraid that 
Faust may escape, him he grows agitated and furious and makes 
But Faust, fortified by divine 
Instead, 


the earth tremble on its pivot. 
promises, does not engage Mephistopheles in battle. 


he offers a passive resistance and dies serenely.” ‘The Vatican 
organ declares, too, that ‘“‘we have reached a stage where the 
world seems divided into two groups, the Clericals in one and 
the anti-Clericals in another. Anti-Clericalism is the prin- 


ciple of evil that puts itself in opposition to the principle of good. 
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It is inspired, guided, maintained by the hatred that hell cher- 
ishes for heaven.” Another statement of the opposition between 
Clericalism and anti-Clericalism, embodying a quite different 
point of view, is made by the French senator Georges Clemenceau 
in an article in Zhe National Review (London). This writer 
says: 


“On the one side you have a ‘Theocracy ; on the other an inde- 
pendent civil authority. ‘These are the opposing powers in the 
long secular struggle. . . . It will not be seriously disputed that 
the Roman Catholic Church claims the right like every Theo- 
cracy to provide mankind both with the laws of heaven and with 
the laws of earth, the heavenly and the earthly code being 
united by the iron bands of an irresistible logic.”— 77ans/ations 
made for THe LiTerary DIGEsT. 


ARISTOCRACY IN AUSTRALIA. 


LOUD cry has made itself heard at the antipodes to the 

effect that Australia is in danger of becoming aristocratic. 
The point is made that the new federal Government is develop- 
ing a class of officials who think they are “above the people.” 
Labor papers give animated expression to this dread. So, too, 
altho in a less drastic fashion, do radical sheets like the Syd- 
ney Bulletin. If “advanced” Australian opinion is well in- 
formed, a sort of tacit conspiracy exists to make the Common- 
wealth Government an aristocracy. This notion is based upon 
utterances in papers like 7ze Argus (Melbourne), an alleged 
“organ of privilege.” This great daily recently observed in 
connection with the still unchosen Commonwealth capital : 


“For the next few years there must be doubt about the gov- 
ernor-generalship. We may take it as certain that the position 
of the governor-general of the Commonwealth will be inferior to 
that of the governor-general of the Dominion of Canada, inas- 
much as the decision seems to be final that we are to pay less in 
salary and allowances combined in Australia than in Canada, 
and expenses are fifty per cent. higher in this than in the other 
country. But, apart from the salary, the great factor in the sum 
is likely to be the federalcapital. If we are to have a bush capi- 
tal, and the governor-general is to be immured in some run-up 
lodge in some mosquito-haunted solitude, he and his family shut 
out from all social pleasures and advantages, the attractions of 
the post to an ordinary English household will certainly be 
reducedtoa minimum. With properly maintained residences at 
Melbourne and Sydney the case would be different.” 


This sort of thing impresses the labor leaders as downright 
Byzantine lick-spittling. But the Australian daily goes even 
further and urges that the governor-general be something more 
than a figurehead, Otherwise the demagogs may have things 
all their own way: 


“The governor of a great autonomous dependency may at any 
moment be called upon to display courage, knowledge, and 
ability. -He is the reserve force of the constitution. Apart 
altogether from routine matters and from important decisions as 
to dissolutions, it is his mission to keep ministers within legal 
bounds. With the whole power of the executive in their posses- 
sion, ministers could easily play the part of despots—especially 
in the absence of Parliament—and the provision against this 
peril is that their acts are those of the ‘governor in council.’ 
The signature of the governor has to be obtained—and, if there 
is impropriety, it can be refused. When ministers are described 
as advisers of the crown, that is a courtesy; when the governor 
is spoken of as a check on ministers, to keep them within the 
law, that is a fact. The reserve power may never be publicly 
exercised, but it may be exercised for all that; and in any case 
the constitution would be in constant danger from angry or 
reckless politicians intent upon turning office to party or per- 
Sonal account if it were not there. An efficient officer of state 
who will make the phrase ‘governor in council’ a reality isa 
necessity with us. And the early permanent settlement of all 
the troubles connected with the position of the governor-general 
of Australia will be for the benefit of all concerned.” 
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INFLUENCE OF MACHIAVELLI OVER 
WILLIAM II. 


Ft one who would thoroughly understand the policy of 

William II. as a statesman has but to read the writings of 
Machiavelli, the past-master of craft, who has been made so un- 
enviably famous by the glowing periods of Macaulay. Such is 
the conclusion of more than one journalistic authority abroad, 
and journalistic authorities abroad have been studying William 
II. attentively of late. He was reared in the Machiavellian 
school, we are told again and again, and when it is remembered 
that the average work of reference gives Machiavelli a dubious 
reputation, notwithstanding Mr. John Morley’s recent efforts to 
put in a good word for the subtle Florentine, the gravity of the 
accusation becomes apparent. Here, for instance, is what the 
London Sfectator thinks about it: 


“When the Kaiser was young and most impressionable he 
came under the influence of the new state Machiavellism of 























A SOVEREIGN WITH CONFIDENCE, 


He puts Leo XIII. and Martin Luther in the same boat. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


Prince Bismarck. While he learned that it was his prime duty 
to serve his country, he unfortunately learned also that in serv- 
ing one’s country the ordinary rules of conduct did not apply, 
and that great statesmen must in great affairs practise the state- 
craft which the subtle Italian laid down some four hundred years 
ago. The Emperor may have taken his love of Germany from 
his father, the Emperor Frederick, but he learned his principles 
of state policy in the dangerous school of Bismarck. And he 
learned his lesson in that school with a thoroughness and tenac- 
ity not otherwise discernible in his character. Hence we find in 
the German Emperor a most curious and unique combination, 
The quick, versatile, somewhat irresponsible character wanting 
in depth and judgment is in him shot through with Bismarckian 
statecraft—a quality which should go by right with a type of 
mind very different from that which we should naturally associate 
with the Emperor. The policy and cunning of the Bismarckian 
school are incongruously engrafted on the eager, mercurial qual- 
ities which are in essentials their opposites. The result can not 
but be perplexing and anomalous. And yet from the point of 
view of other nations the mixture is a very dangerous one.” 

It requires a strong type of intellect to adhere with success 
to the precepts of Machiavelli, whose teachings are above the 
capacity of average mortals. Hence it becomes important to 
arrive at correct conclusions regarding the capacities of William 
II. The conclusions of 7he Spectator are these: 


“The Kaiser, we take it, is not a man of any exceptional in- 
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tellectual gifts. He is, of course, by no means devoid of brain 
power; but the type to which he belongs is rather that of the 
versatile and quick-witted than that of the clear and profound 
intelligences. He is aclever man, no doubt, and possesses im- 
mense mental energy ? but his mind is apt to.move along the 
surface of things and to find pleasure in detail rather than in es- 
sentials. His is not the mind which takes a firm grasp of one or 
two great principles and follows them to the end. His mind is 
packed with samples of almost everything that is to be known, 
but his store is soon exhausted. In fact, the Emperor is intel- 
lectually rather like a successful newspaper. Hecan always sur- 
prise the world by being able to produce a fairly sensible opin- 
ion upon almost any conceivable subject, and, what is more, 
can always show a considerable amount of expert knowledge 
thereon. Again, like the ideal journalist, he is without preju- 
dices. New things and new ideas do not frighten him, or annoy 
him, or even perplex him, but attract him. His mind is adapta- 
ble to the last degree, and there is nothing approaching that 
petrification of the spirit which too often clings to the men of the 
older civilizations. But tho this versatile, eager, active, stimu- 
lating spirit has many good sides, it is often joined with a want 
of judgment both as regards men and things. ‘The slow men do 
not always judge rightly, or the quick men always wrongly ; 
but with exceptional quickness and versatility too often goes a 
want of appreciation of the essential conditions of a problem. 
The mind is too full of ideas or too easily moved by the rapidly 
shifting pageant of events, is too much ina ferment of eager 
interest, to receive those deeper impressions on which the mind 
acts or by which it is restrained instinctively. This seems to be 
exactly the case with the German Emperor. He is one of the 
quick men who have but little real strength of judgment.” 


“We should not like to think that there was anything Machia- 
vellian behind the bombardment which has all but produced an 
explosion too powerful to be resisted by a government resting on 
popular opinion,” comments the London Vews upon a recent in- 
cident in South American waters. But newspapers of a demo- 
cratic tendency in Germany are handling the topic in a way 
which the press laws renderdelicate. The Frankfurter Zeitung 
alludes to the “latent peril” in foreign affairs of “‘a more or less 
personal rule and an impulsive temperament” when they hap- 
pen to unite in the same Emperor. The whole article is, in 
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short, an attack upon the diplomacy of William II., who is told 
that he inspires distrust: 


“It was not alucky hand that ruled our Boer policy. And how 
stands it with the United States? We see here how little 
princely visits amount to nowadays. Prince Henry was cheered, 
but now the cannonade at Maracaibo, which remains unexplained, 
suffices to arouse an explosive aversion for Germany in America, 
We take trouble to make friends everywhere. We want too 
many friends, So nobody is our real friend and we inspire 
mistrust everywhere. We are looked upon, thirty years after 
Sedan, as interlopers still, with all the characteristics of intru- 
ders. Wherever in the world anything is going on, there we 
want to be.” 


The editorial “we” in this instance is pronounced the most 


palpable of euphemisms for William II. himself, and the 
Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) chimes in with the statement that 
the gift of a statue of Frederick the Great to the United States 
was “a blunder.” The French papers are pretty generally 
agreed that William II. is actuated just now by “an ulterior mo- 
tive” in his foreign policy. The Gax/ots (Paris) points out 
that his imperial Majesty is well aware of the distrust inspired 
by his recent diplomacy, but he makes allowance for it in the in- 
terest of his hidden purpose.— 7rans/ations made for Tue Lit- 
ERARY DIGEsT. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


GERMAN PREss LAW.—An article attacking the Polish policy of the Ker. 
lin Government recently appeared in the Preussiche Jahrbiicher (Berlin). 
The editor, Professor Delbriick, the dist 





inguished scholar, was in conse- 


quence fined and he paid the penalty to escape going to prison. 


CRETE AND GREEC! If credence may be given a statement “ fro 
well-informed diplomatic source,” vouched for by the A/lgemeine ( 
spondenz (Vienna), the Cretan problem will be solved this spring 
annexation of the island to Greece. “It is Russia who proposes and sup- 
ports the idea.” 

THE YOUNG CZECHS.—Importance is attached to the attack upon the 
policy of the young Czech party that lately appeared in the Narvdny Listy 
(Prague). That paper was not strictly a young Czech organ, altho it had 
lent a certain support tothe party. It objects to the notion of abandoning 
Obstructive tactics in the Austrian Reichsrath and opposes all conciliation 
with the Germans on the Bohemian language question, 




















THE WILD CAT, 
Germany, England and Venezuela. 
-Jugend (Munich). 


GERMANY AND GREAT BRITAIN IN VENEZUELA, 
WILLIAM (to John Bull): “ We’ll get nothing out of this fellow. Shall we attack the chap yonder ?” 
JOHN BULL: “Yes—if there is a chance of doing any better.” 


—De Amsterdammer Weekblad voor Nederland. 


CARTOONS: THE SOUTH AMERICAN SITUATION. 
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UNGLE SAM ADOPTS 
YOU GAN MASTER § The Language-Phone Idea § SPEAK, READ, WRITE 


A FOREIGN L AN The Middies at Annapolis Will Be Taught 
- French by the Use of Graphophones 
\ “SPECIAL DISPATCH” printed on the front 

GUAGE IN SIX 4 page of the New York 7Zimes, February 10, 


reads as follows : 
MACHINES TEACH LANCUACES 
WEEKS Students of the Naval Academy Learn from the Phonograph 
Special to the New York Times 


AnnaAPOLIsS, Mp., Feb. 9.—The study of French, which for a 


‘ ames ee Pie while was abandoned at the Naval Academy, has been restored to 
lo ac quire quick, easy mas- ——- oe a ~ course. Instruction in French was 
B 2 . P stopped when it was ordered that the date of graduation of all the 
tery of the modern languages of classes be brought forward. This order has now been changed, anh 
Europe, abandon all the weary only one class will now graduate sooner than usual. This will give 


more time to carry out the regular course. 
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‘ oot = acl .: " Another reason is that the teaching of languages has bee Hé 
memorizing of rules, declensions, greatly facilitated by the use of the Saencavanh te By means of this wonderful i 
—— . e . is found that the students acquire the correct pronunciati i : . ; 
etc., all the antiquated, tiresome, pedal naige Gan oagadien wey. pronunciation by this invention you may learn to 4 
slow-progress methods of the No further argument is needed. A principle recog- speak, read, and write German, } 
‘ ; nized and accepted by the Naval Academy is beyond French » Snaniec 4 : 
past, and seize upon this argumenta pronounced suCcCeSS. ‘rene or % panish, with the i 
zee the ant See Oe od that you need not go to living voice of the great teachers } 
college to use this newly-applied principle. The Lan- ide v ; > j adibly | 

guage-Phone teaches you in your own home, at any to guide ate - the incredibly 

en ury hour you have time; and at no additional expense short time of six weeks. It is 


besides the purchase of the books and the instrument =< ins . 
And they can now be bought at about half the original better than class-room instruc- 


’ if} price, and on easy monthly payments. tion—better than a private tutor. 
cientitic marve y pay P 


It is the ideal way. 


The Greatest Linguist of the Day ~ will Personally Instruct You by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


AND TH E& 


Celebrated Rosenthal Commonsense Method of Practical Linguistry 
AT YOUR OWN HOME 


DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL, the world-renowned linguist, whom Bismarck called the foremost teacher 
of his age, after long and careful experimenting has been successful in perfecting a wonderful system through 
which the living voices of cultured native professors of the respective languages, under the personal direction of the 
most celebrated linguist of the age, are brought to your ears in your home without loss or defect, every accent and i 
intonation being reproduced with the utmost purity and nicety. 
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BETTER THAN A LIVING TEACHER INDORSED BY 876,000 WHO HAVE USED IT 

You control the machine yourself, making it talk You will learn unconsciously, as it were, never | 
fast or slow as you wish, repeating the same words and Sent for Onl having any effort of memorizing. You will learn i 
sentences over and over again for your benefit. While ° y to talk accurately, exactly as a native, because it 
you listen, with one hand on the listening device, the $5 Down , 


the machine cannot make a mistake, and you 
the balance in easy will acquire the language so quickly as to 
payments of only astonish yourself. 

: College professors all over this and 
other countries, and the press general- 
ly, have indorsed this perfect and 


other holds the open text-book wherein you read the 
exact words the machine is pronouncing and you see 
just how they are spelt. As the words are enunciated, 
your tongue repeats them until the proper accent and $5 a Month 
pronunciation are acquired—thus eye, ear, tongue and 
brain are all /earning simultaneously—no waiting for 











natural system of teaching lan- NAT’'N'L ' 
a professor, or having a professor wait for you; no “tied to time” guages. The method has received the indorse- a. oo 1 
arrangement, but an ideal, ever ready, ever patient teacher that ment of 876,000 teachers and pupils. Zhe » ANGUAGES ‘f 
absolutely guarantees perfect conversational fluency in French, machine is so simple that any child can oper- “New York ‘i 
German or Spanish. It instructs one cr a dozen, old or young,once —_ ate it. Run by clock-work mechanism, dur- _ Lherewith enclose : 
or a hundred times, whenever, wherever convenient to you. Even able and free from complicated devices, dent, yy - hich H 
in a room where others are reading or studying, you can listen to _ it is a constant source of pleasure and okaulute yo gy A _ P 
the voice of your professor without disturbing those around you. instruction to old and young alike. t ' 
4 _ Language, consisting of 
Exercises prepared by pupils may also be sent for examination and correction (free of charge) Bc nw a wt gg 
poccenntina: Newest ¥ mpves $0 a 


pay balance of $40.00 in 8 monthly Hi: 
instalments of $5.00 each, Gor ds to i te 
remain your property until payments 

are completed. I 

It is agreed that I can return the | 
goods prepaid within three days of recei)'t, | oa 
and my money shall be returned provided 
the goods are received in perfect condition. 





R ( ( ? tan and easy payment offer | ludin Free New Speaking and 
6 lice rice to Literary Digest Readers ne g Pronouncing Maaual 
We offer this marvel to LirERARY DiGEst readers for only $453 regular price, $75; and on 
the easy payment plan, within reach of all. 








NOTE. Any Person already having a set of Dr. Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry should 
correspond w th us at once. 


q. teereetonal Gellage of Leagnages._ 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


NAME 





TOWN 
 D. STATE 


*10 per cent. allowed to those making full cash payments 
+(Specify which Language you want.) 
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[ Small Great Books. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
lowing books: 

“The Social Revolution.” — Karl Kautsky 
(Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, $o. 50.) 

“The Lamb of God.”—Rev. G. T. Cooperrider, 
1036 East Main Street, Columbus, O., $o. 50. 

“The Humpback, the Cripple and the One-Eyed 
Man,.”—Lionel Josaphare. (A. M. Roberton, San 
Francisco, $0.25.) 

“ The Circle."—Katherine C. Thurston. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Journal of Arthur Stirling."—(D. Apple- 
ton & Co., $1.25 net.) 

“ Footstones of a Nation.”—George E. Bertrand, 
2006 Queen Avenue S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

“The Heart of John Wesley’s Journal.”—Edited 
by Percy L. Parker. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
rany, $1.50 net.) 

“The Life of Joseph Parker.”"—William Adam- 
son. (Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.75 net.) 

“Standard Guide to the City of Mexico and 
Vicinity."—Robert S. Barrett. (Modern Mexico, 
116 Nassau Street, New York, $o 50.) 

“A Virginia Girl in the Civil War.” — Myrta 
Lockett Avary. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.25 net.) 

“The Things that Abide.”—Orrin Leslie Elliott. 
(The Murdock Press, San Francisco.) 

“What Manner of Man.” 
(Bowen- Merrill Company, $1.50.) 

“The Great Boer War.”"—A. Conan Doyle. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co., $2.50 net.) 

“The What, Where, When and How of a Man’s 
Cravat.”"—(James R. Keiser, 124 Fifth Avenue, New 

York.) 

“The Fiery Sword.” — Elizabeth Whitaker 
Rennie, (The Abbey Press, $1.50.) 

“A Whaleman’s Wife.”"—F. T. Bullen. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., $1.50.) 


Edna Kenton. 


“ Personal Reminiscences of Prince Bismarck.” — 
Sidney Whitman. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.60 net.) 





CURRENT POETRY. 


Till We Meet Again. 
By CAROLINE DUER. 


Altho my feet may never walk your ways, 
No other eyes will follow you so far; 
No voice rise readier to ring your praise, 
Till the swift coming of those future days 
When the world knows you for the man you are. 
You must go on and I must stay behind. 
We may not fare together, you and I. 
But, tho the path to Fame be steep and blind, 








It is worth your while to see that 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


are specified for your shingles, and that 
no substitute is used. No other stains 
are as good, as analysis shows, Ours 
are the pioneer and the standard shingle 
stains, made of the best pigments, the 
best fixatives, and Creosote, ‘ the best 
wood preservative known,” (Trautwine.) 


Samples of colors on wood, with chart of 
harmonious combinations, sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, “%,ki™ sec 


Agents at all Central Points. 














[February 21, 1903 









NEW SIZE, 
One Volume 






lished, and make choice library sets, 


BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War 
and Grace Abounding. Cloth, $1.00; Venetian 
Morocco Limp, $1.50. 

TENNYSON, The Poetical Works (1830-1859) of 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, Cloth, $1.00; Leather 
Limp, $1.50. 

CARLYLE, The French Revolution. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.50. 
BURNS. The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; Leather Limp, gilt edges, 

$1.75. 


The use of Nelson's India paper, the thinnest printing paper in the world, makes it 
possible to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size 
is only 4} x 6} inches, and fits the pocket. Each novel is complete in a single volume. 


The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions of these great works are the neatest, most convenient and readable ever pub- 


DICKENS, 17 Vols.; THACKERAY, 14 Vols.; SCOTT, 25 Vols. Handsomely bound in the following 
styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt 
edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in special fine bindings. 

Selected Works of the Best Authors, Complete in Single Volumes 
OTHER WORKS WILL FOLLOW. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent post-paid on receipt of price. Descriptive list on application to 


—o NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, Dept. H, 37-41 East 18th St., NEW wae 


ey 


OLD SIZE, 
Two Volumes 


Dickens 
Thackeray 
Scott 


ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. Cer- 
vantes. Translated from Spanish. Cloth, $1.00; 
Leather Limp, $1.50. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. By Lord Lytton. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

TOM BURKE OF “OURS.” By Charles Lever. 
Cloth, $1.00; Leather Limp, $1.50. 

WESTWARD HO! By Charles Kingsley. Cloth, 
gilt top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt 
top, frontispiece , $1.50. 

JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. Cloth, gilt 
top, frontispiece, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt top, 
frontispiece, $1.50. 
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AUTOMOBILES 


The following models are entirely 
new this season: 


24 H. P. GASOLENE TOURING CAR 
LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
SPECIAL SERVICE WAGON 

HANSOM 
REAR-DRIVEN and 
INSIDE-OPERATED COUPES 
VICTORIA PHAETON 


DELIVERY WAGONS and TRUCKS 
of from %-ton to 5-ton Capacity 
Catatogue will be sent on request. Also 


Special Bulletins with complete detailed 
information for each vehicle separately 


Electric Vehicle Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
New York Salesrooms — West Thirty-Ninth Street, 
opposite Metropolitan Opera House 
Boston — 43 Columbus Avenue 
Cxuicaco — 1421 Michigan Avenue 














TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Piano, Organ, Guitar, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Violin and Cornet, 


Send for free Catalogue and testimonials. Address Box 131 








U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSI0s49 Uitton Square, New York 


—- 





MAKE MONEY EVENI ncS. 


Men employed during the day can make money even- 
ings giving public exhibitions with Magic Lan- 
tern or Stereopticon. Little capital needed, 
rite for particulars, 260-page Catalogue FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
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Walk, strong and steadfastly, before mankind, 
Because my heart must follow till you die. 


Steadfast and strongly, scorning mean success. 
Lenient to others—to yourself severe. 

If you must fail, fail not in nobleness. 

God knows all other failure I could bless 
That sent you back to find your welcome here. 





—In February Scribner's Magazine. 
Poems. 
By MASON CARNES. 


[From “The Argonauts of Immortality,” by 





Mason Carnes (Brentano’s) the following poems | 





are selected :] 


PROGRESS. 


The sea rolls forward on the beach and then 
Rolls back, rolls on, rolls back, again, again, | FE FE U | é A B :. F | 
In multitudinous movement, ceaseless roar. | 
So endlessly we billow toward our shore | 
And cover up the future with the past, | y 
| 
} 


**STRONGEST IN THE WORLD” 


Dashing against the infinite no more. 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


And then receding, hissing and aghast. 
FRIENDSHIP. HENRY B. HYDE, Founder. 
At times the soul is caged, however strong, 
And racks itself with pride or sense of wrong. 


Straight from another’s heart a gentle word Outstanding Assurance 
Loosens the soul, which like a morning bird Dec. 3 I , 1902 > ae. + I . 2 Q2 446, 5 95 5 @)@) 


Upsoars and pours its gratitude in song. 





SE ee Tay 


227 e 


ETERNITY. | New Assurance Issued 

With dim and misty sight we grope and cling, m4 
While myriad suns beat on our blindfold eyes, In 1902 ah WEL Pee eee ~ 8 I ’ 249, 944-00 
We totter through illusion and surprise. 6 
Through joy and sorrow to the eternal thing. Income oC ao Gls beets 9,007,0 12 ° 2 5 
When we have suffered deathand known its sting, 
How shall we love the life that never dies? Assets Dec. 3 I . 1gO02 3 3 5 9; 3 9 5 ’ 5 3 7 e 7 2 
In moveless measure, void of human sighs, 
The soundless song of praise how shall we sing? Assurance Fund and 

all other liabilities. . 284,268,040.95 | 


NG a ssssrses erie a's 75,127,496.77 
How shall we pity where all men are blest ? 


How shall we love where all that is must be? Paid Policyholders In 1 
LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCI. 1g02 a ie ae ee, 29; 191,250.79 i 


The thought that burns a sculptor to the bone 


In perfect marble finds eternal peace. if 
Oh, would my love could mold your heart of stone, ; JAMES W. ALEXANDER, PRESIDENT. \ 
JAMES H. HYDE, Vice-PRresiDEnT. ; 


In lands that know not fighting, scheming, roam- 
ing, 

Nor idleness nor work, how shall we rest? 

How shall we quiver when our eyes can see, 

We who are used to beauty in the gloaming ? 








| 
Could sink in calm serenity unknown, 
And live there beautiful till all things cease. 














The Cost. , 


By CHARLOTTE BECKER. 


are 


To-day is only won from yesterday ; | 
The flower must lose its sweet to dower the bee ; | 

The breeze is gathered in the great wind’s way ; 
The river bears its largess to the sea, 



























ALWAYS READY FOR USE 





And we must pay for laughter with our tears ; 
Mint coin of sorrow for each cherished breath 
Of happiness ; buy knowledge with the years; 














* | & « 
No Honing! No Grinding! } 
And give our lives to know the peace of death! | a ‘ 
—In February //urfer’s Magazine. eT" y; niffons = - i 
CH - 
—_ 1 4 
iy 
Send for free iB 
book, “HINTS ie 
Full Hollow Ground, prs TO SHAVERS.” A 
$2.50 each. CO" THE a 
Double Concave for ' t 
extra hard BO enefic | 
<7] beards, rene my —— i 


$3.00. 


SZ \ 


We manufacture a full line of Buggies, Car- 
riages and Harness, guarantee everything we sell 
and ship on approval. Money back if not satisfied. 


KEEP AN EDGE FOR YEARS WITHOUT HONING. 
SAVE DEALERS’ PROFITS 


By all dealers in High Grade Cutlery or sent by manufacturers postpaid. 
Write immediately for our catalogue and 


special inducement, it will interest you. Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN, Makers of ier: Cutlery,445°449 Broadway, New York. 
409Saginaw St., Pontiac, Mich. 


RAZOR. 
NO SMARTING AFTER SHAVING 


WITH ORDINARY CAREFUL USE WILL 
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| The Pianotist 


There are a dozen or more clumsy 
Cabinet Players on the market, but 
there is Only One Pianotist 


| The Invisible Piano Player 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Mark Hambourg 


The famous Pianist 
says: 


“7 have heard 
all the various 
Piano Players,and 
in my opinion the 
Pianotist is su- 
perior to all. I 
consider it per- 
fect.”’ 


| 


| 














PNEUMATICS 
CLUMSY CABINET 
LABORIOUS PUMPING 

Price, $175.00 

RECITALS DAILY 


Lf unable to call at our Warerooms write for 
Art Booklet D 


PIANOTIST COMPANY 


123 Fifth Ave., near 19th St., New York 
Paris Berlin 





LOOSE LEAF | 
SYSTEM 


STANDARD OUTFITS SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 


Accounts 


that have been filled or closed or discontinued can 
readily be removed from the current Ledger and filed 
in the Transfer. That is, if you employ the Razall 
f System—the modern method of accounting. 
Discard your old cumbersome out-of-date bound 
books—adopt the system that simplifies your book 
keeping and keeps you in close touch with the live 
vital, active features of your business. 


$1855 buys a complete outfit consisting of Led- 
ger, Transfer Ledger, two index sets and 
500 best quality leaves (choice of three forms). 


Systematic Accounting 


is the title of our pe-page beak let, telling all about the 
system and how it can be applied to your Ledgers and 
other records. It also describes the superior features 
of Kazall construction. Send for Edition N. Free. 

Hi. G, Razall Mfg. Co., 310-312 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Canadian Manufacturer, Chas. F. Dawson, Montreal, 





Special Values in 


Fine Violins 


Anyone thinking of pur- 
chasing a_ fine violin 
should send three two 
cent stamps for our Fine 

iolin atalogue, It 
= contains fac-similes of 

Labels printed in colors, “ Hints on the Proper 

Adjustment of a Violin,” Photo-Engravings of 

noted violins and acomplete Descriptive List 

of the Fine Violinsoffered for sale by us. In 
our present collection are anger instruments 
at avery low range of prices, besides the cele- 
brated Hawley collection of Stradivarius 
Guarnerius, Amati and other masterpieces. If 
desired, several fine violins will be sent direct 
to responsible persons for inspection, or they 
pay be ordered direct through the local music 
ealer. 
Easy monthly payments may be arranged. 

LYON & HEALY, *°2Atars$t 

9 CHICACO. 
The World’s Largest Music House. 
Sells “Everything Known in Music.” 


KLIPS i: 





Write for price-list. 
Ballard. 327 Pittsfield, Mass, 


PERSONALS. 


De Wet and Sargent,— When the English pub- 
lisher of General De Wet’s book, “ Three Years’ 
War,” was planning its yarious features, says /he 
Saturday Evening 


portrait by John S. Sargent. 





|} but after more or less diplomacy the matter was 
j}arranged. Mr. Sargent presumably receives from 
regular portraits, and the 
publisher felt that he had embarked upon a large 
De Wet 


He failed to be im- 


| $10,000 upward for his 
| 


jenterprise. The unconquered was in- 
formed of the arrangement 
| pressed, but at the appointed time accompanied 
the publisher to the renowned painter’s studio 
| Evervthing was in readiness. De Wet was asked 
|} to pose, but he showed a reluctance which was 
| finally explained when he blurted out, “ What am 
I to be paid for this? 


| may be imagined. T 


The publisher’s horror 
hat any one should ask to be 


+ 





paid for having his portrait painted by Sar 


was an impossible idea. Nevertheless, the stur 
| warrior took the matter seriously, and it is hinted 
| cs : 

| that he won in this skirmish, as he usually did in 


| ~ . : 1 
the field, but affidavits are lacking 


Divine Right.—The New York 77mes tells this 
story of George F. Baer : 


One evening during the strike the president of 
| the Reading Railroad was homeward bound in a 
when 


street-car, a) fellow passenger who had a 


|} little clearing and a lot of woodland up on the 


} ‘sage ae , 
|} mountain began to expound his theory that as 
|} coal was one of nature's gifts, the public had a 
right to help itself to anthracite. 

Mr. Baer listened patiently to the harangue, and 
said quietly: 

“That’s a good idea, Mr. . I am short of 
wood, and I'll just send a man up to your place to 
cuta few cords for me. Trees are nature's gifts, 
you know.” 

The Peculiarities of Kussian.—A. H. Savage 
Landor, in his latest book of travel, “ Across Cov- 
eted Lands,” relates an amusing railway incident 
that occurred in Russia, while he was en route to 
Persia: 


Unable to get at my towels packed in my regis- 
tered baggage, and ignorant of the Russian lan- 
guage, I inquired of a polyglot fellow passenger 
what was the Russian word for towel, so that I 
could ask the guard for one. “ Palatiensi,” said 
he, and I repeated, “ Palatiensi, palatiensi, palati- 
ensi,” so as to impress the word well upon my 
memory. Having enjoyed a good wash and a 
shampoo, and dripping all over with water, I rang 
for the guard, and sure enough, when the man 
came, I could not recollect the word. At last it 
dawned upon me that it was “ Pa/atinski,” and 
“ Palatinski” I asked of the guard. To my sur- 
prise the guard smiled graciously, and putting on 
a modest air, replied: “ Pal/atinski niet, paruski (I 
do not speak Latin, I speak only Russian),” and 
the more Il repeated “ palatinski,” putting the in- 
flection now on one syllable, then on the other, to 
make him understand, the more flattered the man 
seemed to be, and modestly gave the same answer. 
This was incomprehensible to me, until my poly- 
glot fellow passenger came to my assistance. 
“Do you know what you are asking the guard?” 
he said, in convuisions of laughter. 
asking for a palatinski—a towel.” 


“Yes, Iam 
“No, you are 


The Equitable Life. 

The most important item in the statement of any financial 
institution is its surplus. The Forty-third Statement of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society which appears to-day, 
gives a prominent place to the item, marking its pre-emi- 
nence among kindred institutions, which causes it to be 
,£known as “ The Strongest in the World.’’ The surplus 
$75,127.498.77 is held in excess of liabilities. The accu- 
mulations of assets are now $359,395 537.72. 

The new assurance issued was $281,249,944 and the total 
amount outstanding is now $1,292,446,595. The premium 


received was $69,007.012.25. 

Policyholders of the Equitable may rest assured that 
under a continuance of the same methods and management 
the future of the Society promises to be as progressive 
as its past. 





services of a man so sought after as Mr. Sargent, 


est, he hit upon the idea of a| 


Obviously it is not an easy matter to secure the | 


income amounted to $53.932,423.44, and the total income | 
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“‘Here is sound, practical philosophy 
and lofty patriotism.” 
Boston Journal. 





BISHOP SPALDING’S 
NEW BOOK 


SOCIALISM 
AND LABOR 


Which was published at 
the time of his appoint- 
ment on the Anthracite 
Strike Commission, has 
attracted much attention, 
and stimulated an active 
interest in all his works. 








OTHER BOOKS BY 
BISHOP J. L. SPALDING 


Religion, Agnosticism, and Education 
Aphorisms and Reflections 
Each, 8O cents net 


Opportunity and Other Essays 

Education and the Higher Life 

Things of the Mind 

Means and Ends of Education 

Thoughts and Theories of Life and 
Education 

Each, $1.00 








Of Booksellers, or of the Publishers 
A. C. McClurg @ Co., Chicago 





STALL'S BOOKS 


™| A Man with a Message 





Millions of people always await 
the man with a real message. 
Dr. Stail has found it so. His 
books are already circulated in 
} every land. 

275th thousand in English. 
They are being translated into 
several languages in Europe 
and two in Asia. 


DR. STALL 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 
has the unqualified endorsement of 

Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer ‘Pansy ’’ 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
Dr. Francis E. Clar Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians and hundreds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
Wuat a Younc Boy OuGut To Know. 
Wuat a YounG MAn OuGuT To Know. 
Wuata YounG HusBAnpb OvuGutT To Know. 
WuatT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT To Know, 
4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood- 
Allen, M.D.,and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
Wuat a Younc Girt OuGuT To Know. 
Wuat a YounG WoMAN OuGuT To Know. 
Wuat A YounG WIFE OuGHT TO Know. 
WHAT A WoMAN of 45 OUGHT TO Know, 
$7 per copy, post free. Send Sor table of contents. 


* * * 1062 Real Fstate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. Building, Philadelphia 














ONLY $5.00) 


ADOS 


SUBTRACTS 
MULTIPLIES DIVIDES 


° 
C. E. LOCKE MFG. CO. 
8 Wateat 5¢. KENSETT, (OWA 











FOR SALE; 98 Acre Farm 
Greenlawn, Long Island. Valued at $16,000, has $6,000 improve- 
ments; settling estate and must sell promptly. Will take 
$9,500. Easy payments. JOHN M. WELLS, Attorney for 





owner, 58 Pine St., N. Y. City. 
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STORIES OF 


AMERICAN LIFE 


By OWEN WISTER 


SKOOKUM SMITH AND Frisco Ba py is the title of the next : 
story in the series that Mr. Wister is now writing for this magazine. Skookum and 
Frisco are friends of The Virginian, and are the heroes of some surprising adventures. 


By WILL PAYNE 


Tates oF Biue Rince: Six independent 
stories, which follow the rising fortunes of a 
printer’s devil, and show how success and fame 
were won in the early days of the West. 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


Tue Lawat HEart’s Desire: Tells how 
Justice first got a foothold in a little 
mining town and how herchampion, 
Dan Anderson, secured the ac- 
guittal of his friend Curly, at 
whose door was laid the 


sudden death of a pig. 




































We will mail you 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Every Week from the time your 
subscription is received 
TO JULY 1, 1903 


For Only 50c 





THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Is a Superbly Illustrated Weekly Magazine. 
Half a million copies sold every 
week. Everybody is reading it. The 
regular subscription price is $2.00 
a year. In clubs of 4 or more, 
$1.25 each. All newsdealers 
have it at 5 cents the copy. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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By GEORGE ADE 


TA.es oF A Country Town: Only a hu- 
morist like George Ade could finda village boast- 
ing six characters with histories as plausible, and 
yet as absurdly funny, as those told in this series. 


By F. HopKinson Smith 


Another popular contributor to the maga- 
zine is Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. His 
next tale entitled A Point or Honor, 
is a clever, humorous story, which 
centres around a French duel 
over an absurd misunder 
standing. 
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Loftis 


trusts you for a 


Diamond 


HOW LOFTIS DOES THIS: 215 rea. 


er of this advertisement has to do to securea 
diamond ring, brooch, watch, locket, stud, cuff 
buttons, ete., is to write today for our illug- 
trated catalogue. showin 
thousands o beautifal 
pieces, and answering every 
guestion about our goods, 
prices andterms. Yous ney 
make a selection from _ this 
superb andcomplete catalogue 
of such article as appeals to 
your fancy or taste, and we will 
send it to you by express, all 
charges prepaid. If the goods 
are satisfactory, and exactly as 
represented you then pay one- 
fifth of the purchase price, and 
agree to pay us the balance in eight equal monthly 
installments. We also send you our Guarantee 
Certificate as to the value and quality of the article 
purchased, and agree that it may be exchanged for 
any other article in our stock, or credited on a larger 
purchase, at any time within one year at the full pur- 
chase price. In this way you have boththe pleasure 
and prestige of wearinga beautiful diamond while you 
are paying for it. There is no delay, disappointment, 
publicity, security or interest. 


THE LOFTIS HOUSE j,i: 


largest diamond credit business 
in the world, and has an honor- 
able record of almost fifty years. 
lt is responsible beyond ques- 
tion, and refers to any bank. 
For example: ask your own 
local banker for our standing, 
and he will turn to the books 
of any of the leading Commer- 
cial Agencies, and then tell you 
that no house stands higher in 
credit, promptness, or has a better reputation for 
reliability and absolutely honest statements than 
Loftis Bros. & Co. — established in 1858. 


LOFTIS’ PRICES AND CASH OFFER: 


lt should be remembered that our prices for diamonds 
are very much lower than the spot cash prices of 
our local jeweler. It is only because we are the 
argest importers and manufacturers in the diamond 
and jewelry trade thatour prices 
are so much the lowest. LOF- 
TIS makes a cash customer a 
discount of 8 per cent. We 
ive our cash customers a 
ill of Sale, with the option of 
returning their purchase at any 
time within one year, when we 
will refund the entire sum paid, 
less ten per cent. If you select, 
for example, a .00 diamond, 
you can wear it for a whole 
year and then returnit tous and 
ee “ in onahs — aos sited ai at 
e pleasure of wearing a beautifu amon or 
less than 10c a weekf 


LOFTIS ASKS: that in writing to-day for 

* our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue you will be sure to address your request 
tothe proper department mentioned below, as 
























anager. ou need not hesitate for an instant 
to take advantage of LOFTIS’ offer, for it is on] 
because of the mutual confidence between LOFTIS 
BROS. & CO. and their thousands of satisfied custo- 
mers, in all parts of the United States, that the 
largest business of its kind in the world has been 
steadily and honestiz built up and maintained, and 
is the reason LOFTIS trusts you with a diamond. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 


Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. B 41 92, 94, 96 and 98 State St., Chicago, Ill, 
Copyright 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. Opp. Marshall Field & Co, 

















YOU DON’T EAT DIR T— 
WHY DRINK IT? 
1 " 
poco goer peas ons 
simple a child can use it—lasts a lifetime. 


The Sanitary Still 


Prevents Disease. 
because distilled water is the only pure 
water and is free from all microbes, lime 
dirt and germs. Don’t endangeryour health 
—prevent typhoid fever instead of getting 
a doctor to cure it, Six styles.-two 
new inexpensive sizes—-just out. 

Send for 100 Page Book 

A. H, Peirce Mfg. Co. 

Successor to The Cuprigraph Co, 
138 N. Green St., Chicago. 











AUTHORS ] The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890, Unique 
s in position and success. Revision and criticism 
of MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M.COAN, 70 5th Ave ., N.Y.City. 


| Senator Evarts, both of New York. 





* Fee 
How can 
you expect a Russian railway guard to speak 
Latin? Look how incensed the poor man is at be- 
ing mistaken for a Latin scholar! Ask him fora 
palatiensi, and he will run for a towel.” The man 
did run on the magic word being pronounced, and 
duly returned with a nice, clean pa/atiensi, which, 
however, was little use to me, for I had by this 


not!” and he positively went into hysterics. 
fatinski means ‘Do you speak Latin?’ 


time got dry by the natural processes of dripping 
evaporation. 

Mr. Hewitt’s Wit.—The late Abram S. Hewitt 
was once a guest of the late Recorder Smyth and 
The Recorder 
was poking fun at the Senator, says the New York 
7imes, and, “adjusting his glasses, read from a 
newspaper clipping what purported to bea sen- 
tence from a recent speech made by the Senator, 
which was reality wholly fictitious—as the Re- 


” 


corder knew quite weil.” A long and hearty laugh 


followed its conclusion : 


As soon as the laughter had subsided, Mr. Hew- 
itt suddenly leaned across the table, and looking 


| rather sternly into the smiling face of the Re- 


| 


| 


corder, said, in a well-assumed tone of reproach: 

“ That certainly is a remarkable sentence, your 
honor, but criticism of it does not come well from 
you if to-day’s newpapers are to be believed, for 
they contain a sentence of much greater length 
which is attributed to you.” 

“ Why—why—how is it that, Mr. Hewitt?” in- 
quired the Recorder with considerable confusion. 

“ Because,” said Mr. Hewitt, with the utmost 
gravity, and that grim smile which always accom- 
panied his best sayings, “ you are there quoted as 


| uttering a sentence that was to last through the 








whole life of the prisoner.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Answer,.—POETICAL AND PEDANTIC YOUNG 
LapY (walking in the wood with elderly and 
learned professor): “Oh, Mr. Bookworn, look at 
that magnificent oak! 
I must tell him how the sight of such beautiful 
trees raises keen emotions in my soul; because, 
you know, I’m sure they can hear us and enjoy a 
compliment as well as you do. 
what would you say if you could talk?” 

“TI believe I can be his interpreter, dear Miss 
Hopkins. He would most likely say, ‘Beg your 
pardon, miss, I’m a beech,’ "— 7%t-Bits, 





At Wellesley.—“Up at Wellesley you can’t call 


| ona girl after nine-thirty.” 
pis will insure the utmost promptness from the | 





“Gee! They must bea lot of curfew belles.”— 
Harvard Lampoon. 


His Provision.—“ Oh, doctor! I’m so giad 
you’vecome. My litile girl has such a——” 

“Now don’t tell me what she has, Nellie, ’cos 
I’m the Doctor, an’ I’ve got to try an’ guess,”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A Good Reason.—JONES: “ Why do they call 
that Pullman porter Doctor?” 

SMITH : “Why, because he has attended so many 
berths.”—Cornell Widow. 





How They Spend Their Time.—S!iE: “How’s 
the motor-car getting on, Sir Charles?” 

HE: “ Well, fact is, I’ve seen very little of it. 
You see, I’ve only had it three months, and when 
it isn’t in hospital, lam !"—London Punch. 





Accounted For.— MOTHER: “ Johnny, how is 


California Oil Stocks 


There is an immense future to the Crude 
Petroleum industry of the Pacific Coast. The 
*‘ Standard Oil Co.’’ and others are expending 
millions in development work to handle the 
product, and they know what they are about ! 
A word to the wise is sufficient. 


J. S. EWEN, 318 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Member—“ California Stock & Oil Exchange.” 
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Let us stop one minute. | 


. } 
You superb oak, 


{ 


| 
| 
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“i CARTERS INK%s+ 










AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 

Better take his advice and use Curter’s, 
Send for Bookiet, “ Inklings’’—FREE. 

The Carter’s Ink Co., + + Boston, Mass. 


















Dearborn 
Junior 


Solid Golden 
Oak, 42 inches long, 
24 inches deep. 
Guaranteed to be 
most complete Type= 
writer Table Cab- 
imet ever sold at 
price. Attachment 
for holding note-book 
unique, effective and 
: invaluable. Shipped 
to responsible parties on approval, freight prepaid east 
of the Rocky Mountains. 
What more can we offer? 
Dearborn Typewriter Cabinets. 
DEARBORN DESK CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Write for Catalogue of 








Burp e e’ S Seeds 


Grow 
Probably 


you have heard of this 
famous motto for many years but have 
you proved for yourself that Burpee’s 
Seeds are the 


BEST that Grow? 


If not, write to-day for Burpee’s Farm Annual 
for 1903—so well-known as ‘*The Leading Amer- 
ican Seed Catalogue.”’ Itis an elegant book of 
184 pages, with beautiful colored plates and 
willbe sent FREE to planters everywhere; 
—to others upon receipt of 10 cents, which is 
less than cost per copy in quarter-million 
editions. Write TO-DAY. De not delay! 
Itis sufficient to address simply 


BURPEE, Philadeiphia 














50 


Will grow in the house 
or out of doors. 
Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Fuchsias, 
Oxalis, ng Fo 
Daffodils, Dewey Lily, 
Tuberoses, Gladiolus, 
Chinese Lily, Begonia. 
Gloxinia, Lilies of the : 
Valley—all postpaid, 25c, in stamps or coin. 
- Asa premium with these Bulbs we will send 
FREE a giant collection of flower seeds — over 200 varieties. 
Address, Hillside Nursery, Somerville, Mass 


Tulips, 








TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
AN} Largest Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 
Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 
STARK BROS 


S, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 
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it you stand so much lower in your studies in Jan- 
uary than you did in December?” 

Son: “Oh, everything is marked down after 
the holidays, you know, mother !"—Puck. 


All Things Considered.—CURATE: “And how 
did you like my harvest sermon, Mr. Wurzel ?” 

Mr. W.: “ Not bad, sir !—not bad at all, consid- 
erin’ yer total hignorance of the subject."—Fx- 


change. 


Chem. Laboratory Experience.—41144.) ?u/i- 
fication by Explosion, or Howto Become an Angel, 
Immerse iodin in aqua ammonia. Filter. Dry 
the precipitate." Then grind the precipitate in 
mortar with pestle. Write up your notes in the 
next world.—A/arvard Lampoon. 


In the ‘*Smart Set.”*—FiRst DIVINITY STu- 
DENT: “What is the subject for discussion at the 
Debating Society to-night?” 

SECOND Dir1o: “The Influence of Creased 
‘Trousers on the Decadence of Prayer.” 

A CLERGYMAN told from his text 

How Samson was barbered and vexed; 
And told it so true 
That a man in a pew 

Got rattled, and shouted out, “ Next!” 


His Idea of It.—SUNDAY-SCHOOI. TEACHER: 
“Reginald, can you repeat the shortest command- 
ment? It has but four words.” 

REGINALD: “Keep off the grass!” 


A Trifle Confused.—Tii— LAWYER: “And 


what fault have you to find with the agent you |} 


are now employing?” 


THE CLIENT: “I can’t make out whether he is | 


managing my property for Azm or Ais property for 
we “—Brooklyn Life. 


Why Rome Was Burned.—Nero had ordered 
the burning of Rome. 

“It was my only hope,” he apologized to those 
around him ; “my wife was going to clean house.” 

In the joy of his heart he played his violin, thus 
turning against him many who would otherwise 
have forgiven him.— New York Tribune. 





Something that Might Have Been Expressed | 


Differently.—MRS BROWN (being helped out of a 
brook by the gallant Captain, who has also suc- 
ceeded in catching her horse): “Oh, Captain Rob- 
inson, thank you so much!” 

GALLANT BUT SOMEWHAT FLURRIED CAPTAIN : 
“Not at all—don’t mention it.” (Wishing to add 
something excessively polite and appropriate.) 
“Only hope I may soon have another opportunity 


of doing the same again for you.”"—London Punch. | | 





Nuggets From Georgia.—De rainy day is a 
time fera manter stay home en thank God de 
bill collector can’t git out. 

Folks: what all time callin’ fcr fire in dis worl’ 
will be de very ones what’ll do de loudes’ hollerin’ 
fer ice hereafter. 

W’en de cow kicks de milk over, stidder beatin’ 
de cow, de wise man turns her out ter graze, en 





LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The knowledge of Advertising is daily 
proving to scores of ambitious men and wo- 
men a big help in their present position 
and a help to better positions—it is Taz 
SEW EDUCATION BY malt. The possession of 
this modern, important qualification means 
greater opportunities for you in your busi-+ 
ness life. Large prospectus, sent free op 
Tequest, PAGE-DAYIS CO, 

Suite 31, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Pendin 
Is the ONLY bookcase having absolute'y ‘‘ Non-Binding, SELF-Disappearing “ doors. 


SU EE” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE | 08ers 


It combines in the highest degree convenience, imposing appearance, economy of space, 
protection to books, strength, simplicity, all at small expense. 


ON APPROVAL —There is never any risk in buying genuine “ Macey” goods—we ship 
every article “On Approval,” subject to return at our expense if not found at our faetery 
price 40 to 100 per cent. greater value than is obtainable anywhere at retail. 


COLD MEDALS-HICHEST AWARDS 


For superiority of design, material, construction, workmanship, finish and perfect operation 
of * Non-binding, Self-receding doors,” the “‘ Macey” Sectional Bookcase received the Gold 
Medal—the highest award at both the Pan-American and Charleston Expositions. 


CAUTION—Do not be misled by the deceiving advertisements of imitators. Noother 
sectional bookcase has a self-receding door that is absolutely non-binding and auto- 
matie— the 
basic tents 
completely 
covering these 
features are 
owned by this 
company on. 
clusively, an 
no other book- Stack No. 103 
case can em- Genuine Mahogany, - $17.25 
brace the Golden Quartered Oak 12.75 
Ask for Catalogue 

No. “* P-1.”" 














same valuable 
features. In 
the law suit 
fegcerning which a competitor has ma- 
liciously advertised ‘‘ Warning to the Pub- 
lic” the United St»tesa Circuit Court ren- 
dered a sweeping decision in our favor. 





We Prepay Freight to att points east 


of the Mississippi 
and north of Tennessee. (Freight equal- 
ized to points beyond.) rite for our 
complete Catalogue No. “ P-1,” 


The Fred Macey Co., Ltd., “mic? 


Makers of High-Grade Office and Library 
Furniture. 










Branches: New York, 293-295 Broadway ; 
Boston, 178 Federal St. ; Philadelphia, N. E. 
Cor. 13th and Market Sts. ; Chicago, N. Y. 
Life Building. 

Stack No. 106.—Genuine Mahogany, $56.50. Golden Quartered Oak, $42.00. Norgs—See our other advertisement in this 
magazine. 


Ask for Catalogue No. ‘‘ P-1.” 


























THREE GREAT REASONS 


Why SANDOW’S Mail System of Teaching Physical 
Culture Has Attained Such Marvelous Success : 


FIRST—SANDOW’S method is superior to and more practical 
than all others ; in fact, it is the only method that will give im- 
mediate relief to constipation, indigestion, or disordered 
nerves, to Women as well as men. 

SECOND-— SANDOW’S charges are within the reach of all, and 

much below what others demand. Free of all charge San- 

i to every subscriber to his magazine, at $1.00 PER 

YEAR, a trial course. This trial course is complete in itself, 

and will give you definite results. 

THIRD—In each of SANDOW’S Courses of Exercises ( trial 
course included) you receive an absolute individua! pre- 
scription made out for you and you alone, just as your physi- 
cian would prescribe for your medicinal treatment. 

SANDOW’S MAGAZINE will contain throughout the year an 
original series of Anatomical Charts in Colors. 

IN ADDITION to my Correspondence School, I formally opened 

my first American private college in Boston last month. 


Terms on application. 


SEND $1.00 for the magazine, and SANDOW will immedi- 
ately send you a blank for recording your physical require- 
ments for the trial course. 


EVGEN SANDOW, *sias3" 
ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made on a Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 
= Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 33 Seesorsstrest,Clcago. 

















STOP FORGETTING! 


ou can by taking the Dickso 
Method by Mail. 













8im ple, inexpensive, easily acquired. 
Inereases business capacity and social 

by giving an alert, ready 
memory for names, faces, and 
details of business and study. 
Develops will, eapacity for thought, 











THE DICKSON SCHOOL OF NENORY 
754 The Auditoriam, - + Chicago, lilinols, 


CHEAP RATES California, Washington, Oregon 
Colorado. We secure reduced 
rates on household goods of intending settlers to the above 


States. Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT ©U., 345 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 


TO PROVE THAT EVERY BUSINESS OFFICE 


Needs Daus’ Tip Top Duplicator, a complete apparatus will be sent ( without de- 
posit) on 10 days’ trial. Price, complete, $7.50, subject to a special discount of 
33%% or $5 net—if satisfactory. It is the best, simplest, and cheapest device 
for making 100 copies from Pen-written and 50 copies from Type-written 
original. No mechanism to get out of order, no washing, no press, no 
printers’ ink. The product of 22 years’ experience in Duplicators. 

Send for circulars and samples of work. 


FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Daus Building, 111 John Street, NEW YORK 


















Readers of Toe Lirgrary Dicsst cre asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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IF YOU WANT 
TO ENJOY 


the luxury of shaving yourself, and transform a 
disagreeable task into a delightful pleasure, 
send $5.00 for a pair of our Masterpiece Razors, 
or $2.50 for a single razor, with round or square 
end. 


Our MASTERPIECE RAZOR +o him 

who shaves himself is worth 
its weight in gold, and 
fully represents 
what it is 
branded. 






No man desirous of a clean, 
smooth, comfortable shave «a 
afford to be without it. 

Itis made of the Best steel money 
can buy, is hand forged, evenly tempered, 
file tested, ground in the best possible manner 
“under our own supervision,” a for a 
wiry beard and tender skin, and honed sharp 
ready to put on the face. 

Send for our pamphlet entitled, 
“ All About Good Razors,” it’s free. 
C. Klauberg & Bros., 173 William St., N.Y. 








Illiams 


veevin 


bears the seal of 
universal approval. 


For rich, healing lather, convenience 
and elegance of style it is peerless, 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


























GREATEST 12°", =». 


ing device 

D ted —- worth 

} (e}549) three closets, prevents 

. STAFFS waste, saves time, 

™ trouble, space and la- 

r. Convenient places 

H for baking utensils,ce- 

BIN ET zeal poe spices, 

@ Vell iz e linen, etc. We 

= v | e ome - YY Hy = 
i sizes, price an 

HYGI ENIL up. Following pane 

: catalogues FRE 
Kitchen Cabinets and Furniture No. aa, ‘A 


Get our wholesale 
Sewing Machines and Organs No.063 B 
factory prices. General Merchandise - - + No.568¢ 


E.H.Stafford & Bros. Chicago Office Furniture - - + = -No.668 


ALee The Ezybed MATTRESS 


is perfectly hygienic, absolutely non-ab- 
sorbent, always soft and springy. 
To prove it we sendit on 


30 NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, 
— peeks. Send 
THE A. A. BOHNERT CO. 
Dept. G Cincinnati, 0. 


KITCHEN] z= 


























Moore shes wee | Thompson’s Eye Water 
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consoles hisse'f by sayin’ dat milk ain’t healthy, 
nohow. 

Dey calls dis worl’ a howlin’ wilderness, en yit 
dey can’t lay holt er a man silent enough ter draw 
a sal’ry in a sideshow ! 

I don’t study ’bout de question er how many 
days hit took ter make de worl’; de leadin’ ques- 
tion wid me is how many days will I be in it ?—Al- 
fanta Constitution, 


Titular Chronology of a Great Man,— 


tobias a kahnniokacst vedaa ebakieacemenen Baby 
cs Ghee tenes pkiscsretass beveteneca Willy 
0 SE PEE rere errr heat Jonesy 
REE FR I re ee Bill 
EE SD Ac ucankdcteneosa William Wirt Jones, Esq. 
ee Corporal Jones 


After the war......... al William W. Jones 
On the stump,.“Our distinguished fellow citizen” 
In Congress.....Representative William W. Jones 





After the landslide......... Ex-Congressman Jones 
or Paeee Cate Of”... ......0. U.S. Consul W. W. Jones 
For his bread and butter......“Our elevator man” 
I cee a kde ay scae<mee shane lees No. 1,935,610 
PUBSTODMURCEG, 05.0... once cc ncccccenvee Old Bill Jones 
In the gbituary column....“ A once-famous soldier 


and politician.” 


Coming Events 


March 3.—Convention of the Order of the Iroquois 
Supreme Lodge, at Buffalo. 

March 3-s.—Stock Growers’ Fat Stock Show, at 
Denver, Col. 

March 10.—Convention of the National Railroad 


Live Stock Agents’ Association, at El Paso, 
Texas. 


March 10-12 —Convention of the National Coopers’ 
Aneneiation, at St. Louis. 

March 17-18.—Convention of the American Rail- 
way Engineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association, at Chicago. 


March 17-19.—Convention of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, at Chicago. 


Current Events. 








Foreign. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


February 13.—Bolivia accepts, unconditionally, 
but under protest, all of the Brazilian de- 
mands regarding the territory of Acre. 


February 14.—President Castro sends his thanks 
to Minister Bowen, on receiving the news of 
the signing of the protocols. 


February 15.—The blockade of the Venezuelan 
coast is Officially raised. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS 


February 9.—Italy threatens Turkey with a 
naval demonstration if any indemnity is not 
forthcoming for ill-treatment of a subject. 

Bulgaria asks the Powers to put a stop to 
Turkey’s military preparations. 


February 10.—Rubino, who attempted to kill 
King Leopold, is convicted and sentenced to 
life imprisonment. 


February 11.—Bulgaria contemplates the mo- 
bilization of two army devisions in response 
to Turkey's warlike preparations. 


The Humberts are placed on trial in Paris. 

The Crown Princess of Saxony is granted a 
divorce. 

February 12.—Civil war continues in Honduras 

Salvador proposes a triple alliance with Hon- 
duras and Costa Rica against Guatemala. 

Turkey orders fourteen battalions of militia to 
Salonica. 

Rt. Rev. Thomas Davidson is installed as 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of 
all England. 


February 13.—Premier Balfour announces the 
practical settlement of the Venezuelan 
trouble. 

A Nationalist Deputy creates a scene in the 
French Chamber by attacking the Govern- 
ment in connection with the Humbert case. 


February 14.—Albanians are reported to have 
captured the Turkist 1 town of Ipek. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All druggists 
refund the money if it fails tocure. E. W. Grove’s 





signature is on each box. 
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Pears 


[February 21, 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 





Established over 100 years, 


A Turkish Bath for 3c 
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THIS CABINET S SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT OR EXPRESS PREPAID 
Complete with ALL NECESSARY 
ATTACHMENTS — Ready for Use. 


Satisfaction guaranteed by a week’s free 
trial before you decide to purchase. Ask for 
illustrated booklet SENT FREE. 


RACINE BATH CABINET COMPANY 


Box 250 Racine, Wisconsin 
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Whitman Saddles 


Known the world over. Everything 
from ‘‘Saddle to Spur.’’ Catalogue free. 


The Mehlbach Saddle Co., 


(Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


104 Chembers Street, New York City. 





Readers of Taz Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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February 15.—Services in commemoration of 
the destruction of the Mazne are held at the 
wreck of the battle-ship in Havana Harbor, 

Turkey completes the massing of an army of 
100,000 Inen on the Bulgarian frontier. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


February 9.— Senate: Senator Carnack, of Ten- 
nessee attacks the Administration for al- 
leged cruelties in the Philippines. The de- 
bate on the Statehood bill continues. 

House District of Columbia Appropriation 
bill is considered, 


February 10.—Sevafe: Senator Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, speaks in favor of the Statehood bill. 
Conference report on the Army General 
Staff bill is adopted. 

House ; Conference report on the Department 
of Commerce bill is adopted. Debate on the 
bill to pension ex-slaves is opened and the 
consideration of the Sundry Civil Appro- 
priation bill is begun. 


February 11.—Senate: The Alaskan Boundary 
treaty is ratified. The conference report on 
the Department of Commerce bill is adopted 

and the debate on the Statehood bill is con- 
tinued. 
House : Consideration of the Sundry Civil Ap- 
propriation bill is continued, 


February 12.—Senate: The Panama Canal treaty 
is considered ; Senator Morgan, of Alabama, 
speaks against its ratification 

House: The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill is 
discussed and the conference report on the 
General Staff bill is adopted. 

February 13.—.Sena/e: Debate on the Statehood 


bill is continued and the District of Colum- 
bia re iation bill is passed. 


House: The Elkins Anti-Trust bill is passed 
of a vote of 241 to 6. Debate on the Sundry 
Appropriation bill is ended, 


February 14.—.Sena/le Soh he Indi an Appropriation 


bill is considered and the Elkins Anti-Re- 
bate bill is passe a. Senator Quay offers a 
resolution providing for taking a vote on the 
Statehood bill. 


TIouse: The Sundry Civil Appropriation bill 
and 325 private pension bills are passed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS 


February 9.—The arguments are begun before 
the Coal Strike Commission in Philadelphia. 


February to. Minister Bowen accepts the Brit- 
ish protocol in the Venezuelan case, but con- 
tinues to resist the demands of Germany and 
Italy. 

Secretary Root denies that he intends to re- 
sign from the Cabinet immediately after the 
adjournment of.Congress. 






February 11.—Governor Odell, of New York, 
visits the President, 


February 12.—In making the closing argument 
for the operators before the Coal Strike Com- 
mission, President Baer proposes a sliding 
scale for the miners’ wages. 

‘he Assay Commission finishes its annual test 
of coins at the United States Mint. 


President Roosevelt announces that William 
Loeb will succeed Mr, Cortelyou as his sec- 
retary when the latter enters the Cabinet as 
head of the new Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

Lincoln’s birthday is generally observed in 
several States, 


Pebruary 13.—The Brltish, German, and Italian | 


Gascon: providing for settlement of the 
Jenezuelan controversy are signed at Wash- 
ington. 
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The Best Thing on Wheels 
The pioneer Runabout easily maintains its lead in Automobile supremacy 
by the simple fact that improvements in construction originate in the 
Oldsmobile. Imitators follow. The working parts are as simple and prac- 
tical as experience can devise, strength is assured by the very highest grade 
material, and mechanical skill makes them true to a hair. 


7 
* 
Price $650.00 
Starts at will from the seat, instantly and readily controlled. Easy to understand 


j and operate. Nothing to watch but the road, Selling Agents in all principal cities. Write 
| for information and illustrated book to Dept. H 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 





CREE-DICKSON Sastions Si sissy, 1097.25 


SECTIONAL 


BOOK CASES 


Doors cannot stick as they open down and out to horizontal position, 





forming a book rest, and shut automatically unless held open by 
book or otherwise; the easy automatic action of the doors elim- 
inates any attention that might interrupt your train of thought. 

Dust proof joints are secured by use of cyma recta (O G) 
edge. Cases are interlocking and have no cross bars or un 
sightly exposed joints for connecting sections. 

Entire front is a series of doors, working independently of one 
another and hinged one inch below the shelf on which the 
books rest; thus there is but one joint to each section and 
entire back of book is visible when case is closed. This 
is the most rigid bookcase built. 

Soldon absolute guarantee. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Ask for catalogue giving information asto style, size, finish, price. 


CREE-DICKSON MFG. COMPANY, se 


718 Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. — 





We have enlarged our factory three times within a year. 







































































Where Savings 5% 
Deposits Earn 





HIS Company after ten 
Capital years’ existence, never 
paying less than 5% to its 
and depositors, is stronger than 
Surplus ever, and its funds more 
$1,100,000 amply secured. , : 
° Write for the facts in detail. 
5 per cent. per annum guaran- 
teed and paid quarterly by 
Assets check. Withdrawals at 
$1,600,000 pleasure without loss of inter 


est. Under supervision of 
New York Banking Depart- 
ment. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, New York 



























































GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices, 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE an? HARNESS COMPANY. 


Factory and General Office, Columbus, 0. Western Office & Distributing House, St. Louis, Mo. 
Write to nearest office. 





| Print My Own Cards | SPECIAL|| Test Horoseope, 25¢. 


Circulars, Newspaper, Press @®5. Larger 


size, $18, Money saver. Big profit, || Send 25c., with sex, and lace, date, 
printing for others. Type-setting easy, | and hour of birth. Booklet FREE. 
rules sent. Write for catalog, presses, | 


type, paner, &c., to factory. | | MODERN ASTROLOGY PUB. co. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 3130 Metropolitan Building, New York. 


Readers of Tur Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





Racine College 
Grammar School 


“THE SCHOOL THAT 
MAKES MANLY BOYS.” 


A high-grade school prepar- 
«ng boys from 8 to 18 years 
old for business life or the 
Universities. Separate Schoo! §} 
Room and Dormitories for the 9 | 
little boys. Very careful moral 
and social training. Fifty years 
of successful work. Send for §! 
catalogue. 


Rev. Henry D. Robinson, } 
WARDEN, | 
Racine :: Wis. | 
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LE Vv ER advertising at less cost, if you 
pad wish to become an ad-writer or 

manager at $20 to $100, if you wish to gain 
knowledge that will positively increase your salary or 
income, if you wish your son or your daughter to 
ledrn a dignified and quickly-profitable profession, 
send three 2-cent stamps for prospectus and read in it 
the terms on which I give a positive guarantee of 
increased earnings. 


HARLES AUSTIN BATES,133-1 Nassau St., New York. 


Miss C. E. Mason's Suburban School for Girls 


THE CASTLE 
Tarrytown-on.Hud- | 
son, N. ¥. An ideal | 
school. Advantages of | 
N.Y. City. All depart- | 
ments Specialcourses | 
in Art, Music, Litera- | 
ture, Languages, etc 
For illustrated circu- | 
lar V, address, 
Miss C. FE. Masox, LL.M. | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Write for our Free Illustrated Book. 
**Can I Become an Electrical Engineer?” 


The electrical field offers the greatest opportunities fo 
advancement, We teach Electrical Engineering, Elec 
tric Lighting, Electric Railwavs, Mechanical Engineer 
ing, Steam Engineering, Mechanical Drawing, at your 
home by mail. Institute endorsed by Thos, A. Edison 
and others. Electrical Engineer Institute, 
Dept. 4, 242 West 28d St., New York, 






































EDUCATE AT HOME, 


All mathematical subjects taught by mail by a civil 
engineer. Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Trigonom- 


etry, Pens, Ferrer ing, Engineering, Geometrical 


Drawing, Bookkeeping. 


BROOKLYN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
248-245 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


fair education, why not utilize it at a genteel 

and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $45 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 

ME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 











New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Two years’ course for teachers of Gymnastics, Summer Cou 
in Gymnastics, Course in and Medical Gymnastics. 


STAMMER 





Our 
6e to any address. Enclose 6 cents to 
Laws Stammeninga Scuoon, 96 Adelaide Bt., 


me Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 









. <@@yo it Have you seen one? It is up-to- 
ee 6 ie date. Think of it, everythin 
. within reach, No heavytrays, bu 





much and costs no more than a 
good box trunk. Hand riveted, 
>) almost indestructible. Once tried, 

always recommended, Sent 0. 0. D. — 
ilege examination, 2cstamp for catalog. 


«A. Staliman, @ W, Spring St, Columbus, 0. 


light, smooth drawers. Holdsas | 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Counsel Darrow closes the arguments before 
the Coal Strike Commission. 
February 14.—The President signs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Army Staff bills. 
Minister Bowen announces that Andrew Car- 
negie offered to advance $360,000 to Venezu- 
ela to pay fhe German claims. 





February 15.—Lieutenant-General Miles arrives 
in New York after a five months’ trip around | 
the world. 





{All communications for this Department shouid 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 811. 


By M. FEIGL. 


Second Prize, Letsure Hour Problem Tourney. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 

















White—Seven Pieces. 
os -p4 Ut r} tf pap: P p; psp3; 784: 
OPzsRe;,;KP6; aks. 
White mates in two moves 
Problem 812, 
By R. WEINHEIMER. 


Black —Six Pieces. 











So @ 7. 
_ a Boe 
Ziz 2a 
Poy Cae | 
ao @ 7 | 
White—Eight Pieces. 


oB@-s; 6Bs; & #33; 3 R 8 33 x p 6s 
tBSrbPP1;4K3. 


White mates in three moves. 




















Solution of Tourney Problems. 


No. 803. CXXI.: R—K B 3. 
No. 804. CXXII.: Kt—Qs5. 
No. 806. CXIII.: Author’s Key: B—B 7. 
Second Key: B—R 5. 
No. 807, CXXIV.: B—K 7. 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.;: M. Marble, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J.C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. J. Ferris, Chester, Pa.; the Hon. Tom 

Taylor, Franklin, Tex.; “ Malvern,” Melrose, 
Mass.; J. J. Burke, Philadelphia ; A. G. Massmann, 
Newark, N. J.; C. B. E., Y 














Uf afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


{Thompson’s Eye Water. 


Acti ager wary on of busines 
WANTED— ctive, educated men = 


ability to represent us. 
salary or guarantee paid. Give age, qualifications, refer- 
ences. DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York. 


, Youngstown, O;G. Pat- | 


iLFebruary 21, 1903 
My name is on 
my lamp chimney. 


Nobody else’s 


name is on his 


chimneys. 
| MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
| the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
| tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 












cured obstinate cases of 





has 





Rheumatism where other treat- 





ment, extending over long 






periods, has failed. It acts 






promptly, and does not upset 






the stomach. 









Prescribed and endorsed by the 


leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free Sample and our booklet on the 
Cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 






McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
Ofor the distressing and often 
fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-.CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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GUARANTEED FOR YEAR) 


THE MONEY iospoutrry INE ry 


KER T-MEN 


SEND FOR N°EEICATALOG Y PAY MORE! 
'a93 INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO.SPRINGFIELO 
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terson, Winnipeg, Can.; O.C, Pitkin, Syracuse, N. 


Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vitgiais ; the 
Rev. J. G. — 7 alhalla, SC: Ba &. K inder- 
Y.;C. N. 


hook, N. Rome, Ga.: “ Twenty-three,” | 
cag art ay M. pies ( hicago. 

803, 804: The Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 
1am, Ill. 


803, 804, 806: W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. 
E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala 

Bog: E. N. K., Harrisburg, Pa 
lin, Va. 


T. O. B., Frank- 


| 
. 1 | 
Comments (803): “Quite pleasing; some good 
I 


‘tries’ ”—M. } “Much above the avet rage "—G. 
D.: “Key hard to find”"—F.S. F.; “No greater 
originality "—H. W. B.; “Nothing striking in idea, 
but neat in construction ”"—J,C. J. W.; “ Takes 
the field "—J. G. Le Subtlety of key main merit’ 

W. R.C.; “ Fine key and splendid after-play "— 
a? 4 

$04: “Good”"—M. M; “Excellent” ~G. D.; “The 
key-move is the feature "—H.W. B.; “A good lit- 
tle composition for every-day a 
somewhat outclassed in this To urney 
W.; “ Intricate, and not easy heme WwW. 

806: “Good key "—M. — 
the ‘perfect waiter ’”—G 
of the Tourney "—F. S “A pretty ‘waiting’ 
poise” H. W An excellent key to an ideal’ 
*waiting’ position,” a worthy tail-ender to a rich 
and fruitful Tournament”—J. C. J. W.; “Last, but 
not least "— J. G. I 


Several solvers have claimed to “cook” 803 by 


good ex: nce of 


Q-—B7ch. ‘This is stopped by 
vail’ Q—K 8 ch 
I. - = 2. 
K—B 3 RxQ!! 


In addition to those reported, E. N. K., got 799, 
o2; R. G. Evrich, New Orleans, 799-802; the Rev. 
P. D. Thompson, New Market, Md., 799; J. L. 
Bailey. Jr., La Jolla, Cal., 795; W.G. Hosea, Cin- 
cinnati, 799, 800, 8o1. 

The Tourney is finished and we have published 
the solution of all the problems. Solvers who got 
aclean score are 





requested to indicate their pref- 
erence for first and second prize 3-ers, and first 
and second prize 2-ers. Your names will not be 
published. We would like to get the vote as soon 


as possible. 


President Chilton Beats Voigt. 


In a simultaneous exhib 
Herinann Voigt, the Philadelphia expert, won 14, 
drew 3, and lost only two games, to H. J. Chilton, 
Esq., President of the Mercantile Library Chess- 
club, and Prof, George N. Stout. The game with 
President Chilton is worth keeping: 


VOIGT. CHILTON, | VOIGT. CHILTON, 

White. Black. Wahtte Black. 
1 P—Q,4 P—Q 4 l20 Kt—B 2 Kt—Q 4 
2 P—K 3 P—Q R 3 (a)/21 B—Q 3 Kt—B 6 


3 B—Q 3 P—KkK 3 22 Q—R sch K—Qsq 
4 K Kt—B 3 P—K B 3 (b)/23 Kt—R 3 < 


5 Castles Q Kt—B 3 24 Kt—B4 3-—K 2 
6P—QB,4 PxP 25 Bx P (d) PxB 
7BxBP P—QKt,4 26 P—K 6 P—Kt 3 (e) 
8B—Kt3 Kt—R4 27K KtxP Px Kt 

9 B—B 2 B—Kt 2 2QxR RxQ 


29PxQ Rae 
30 Ktx P R—K Ktsq 
3x Ktx B at ys 


13K Kt-Rq KtxP 32 Rx P —B,4 

c 33P—Kt3 PxP 
14 Q—Kt 4 Q—9 2 34 Px P Kt—K 7 ch 
13 P—K 5 P—K B,4 35 K—Bsq KtxQP 
16 O—K 2 Kt—B 5 30 Rx P(f) R—Bsqch 
17 P—R4 Ktx B 37 K—Kt sq Kt mates 
1%Px Kt P—Kt 5 (g) 





19 Kt—-Qsq P—QR4 


Comments by Reichhelm in The North American, 
Philadelphia. 


(a) A departure from the books. 
always likes to play his own game. 

(b) Also on the lines of Ceemiaality. 
diate purpose is to prevent Kt—K 5 

(c) White calculates that the position gained is 
worth the sacrifice. 

(d) With a Pawn tothe bad, Mr. Voigt realizes 
that his first investment will goto pot unless sup- 
plemented by further efforts. The present sacri- 
fice is a very ingenious chapter in this game. 

(e) He might have played Q—K sq and given up 
the Bishop’s Pawn, but the situation would have 
been critical. The move in the text is C hilton’s 
smart way of getting out of the trouble by sacri- 
ficing Rook for Knight! 

(f) Not good. R—B 2 is best. ° 

(g) Better K—K sq and lose the Rook. 


Mr. Chilton 


Its imme- 





“toe | “be autiful ending | 


ition of nineteen boards, | 








| 





Moki Water- 
carriers 


All Club 
Comforts 


On The California Limited 


Barber shop, buffet, library, 
observation parlor, magazines, 





daily papers, market reports, 
and an unrivaled cuisine. 
Seventh season—new equipment. 
Chicago to California in less than 
three days. 
Why stay at home? 
The California tour described in our 
books ; mailed for 1oc instamps. Address 


General ay ag Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa F ilway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE AND LIFE OF THE GREAT 
EAST SIDE JEWISH QUARTER OF NEW YORK 


Ohe Spirit of 
The Ghetto 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
ISRAEL ZANGWILL says: 


““Itis the work of one able to interpret what he sees, 
to understand its ratios, and finally to divine the deep 
springs of idealism that transfuse the Ghetto with a 
poetry that the larger American life often loses.’’ 


JOSIAH FLYNT says: 

**We are greatly indebted to Mr. Hapgood for 
the sympathetic intelligence with which he has studied 
and described this strange eddy in the current of 
things American.”’ 


MARY A. JORDAN says: 

“This series of papers belongs characteristically 
to what may be called literature by documentary evi- 
dence, and at once challenges and rewards attention,” 


Handsomely printed, ornamental covers, 

2mo, cloth. With Drawings from Life 
by Jacob Epstein. 320 pages. Illustrated, 
Price, $1.35 net; By mail, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
| New York and London. 





_ _Srocers. 
own, wn *. U.S.A 





‘:ncyclopedia of Social Reforms 


Edited by W. D. P. Briss with the cooperation of 
many eminent specialists. Complete and up-to-date 
information on all social and economic questions. 
8vo, 1,447 pp., cloth, $7.50; sheep, $9.50; half mo- 
rocco, $12 ; full morocco, $14. 

** It will stand in years to come as an epitome of the 
social and economic conditions and the state of human 
progress.” — Zhe Review of Reviews. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 














MAPLEWOOD, 


A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and 
medical treatment of Mrug and Alcoholic Addiction=. 
Thousands having failed elsewhere have been cured by us. 
Home ‘Treatment if Desired. Address THE Dr. J. L. 


near Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





STEPHENS Co., Dep. 68, LEBANON, O. 








TAKEN FROM THE &YSTEM 
Nothing remains which can produce an at- 
tack. You can eat, sleep and stand exposure 
without sl. ghtest return of symptoms, Appe 
improved ; blood enriched; nerves strengthened; whole system 


bai It up 5 health permanently restored ; life made enjoyable. 


Book 25 A Free. DR. HAVES, Buffalo, N.Y. 





SAVE YOUR DIGESTION by avoiding pround pepp pepper. Insist upon hav. 


ing your soup and salad dressing seasoned with 


and you will never know the meaning of Dys- Vabasco Sauce 


epsia, Try it and be convinced. All grocers 
ot it. Free Booklet on request. Mclihenny’s Tabasco, New Iberia, La. 





Readers of Tae Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Tschigorin Catches Pillsbury. 
The following game was played recently in ‘st. 
Petersburg. 


Falkbeer Counter Gambit. | 


TSCHIGORIN. PILLSBURY. | TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY 
White, Black, White. Black. | 
1 P—K4 P—K 4 19 Q—B 3 Kt—B 3 | 
2P KB 4 P (94 20 Q R 3 B Qe } 
3PxsQP P-Ks ax R—Kt3 Q R--Kt sq 
4 B-Kts5ch P—B3 2z2Kt—Rs _ Ktx Kt | 
s Px P P:?f 2; Bx Kt K R—Q B sq 
6B—B 4 Kt—K B 3 \24 P—Kt 3 R—Kt 5 } 
7 P—Q 4 BQ 3 l25B—K2 P—-QR4 


8Kt-K2 QKt—Q2 |2B-Q2 P—R: 


5 
9 Kt—Kt3 Kt—Kt3 27R—Kt2 K R-QOKtsq 
1 PB—Ka QKt—O4 |28 K R-Ktsq K R—Kt 3 

rr Castles O—B 2 29 K—Kt2 RxR | 
tKt--B3z Ktx Kt oRxR Kt sq | 
13 Px Kt Castles i321 B—B 3 Kt sq 

14 P—B4 P—B,4 1332 B—K Rs K—Bsq 

15 P—O5 K R—Ksq_ |33 Bx Kt Pch K—K 2 

16 B—K K—R sq 134 Q—B 3 K—Q sq 


7QR Kt sq Kt—Kt sq 
18 O—K sq P—B4 


[35 Q—R 5 Resigns 
Evidently, Pillsbury was satisfied with his 
game until the Russian made his 33d move. If | 
Black plays 33.., K x B, then 34 Q—Q B 3 ch fol- 
lowed by Q—B 6, and wins. 
Napier, in Pittsburg Dispatch, has this note : 





“ The Muscovite has always been one of Pills- 
bury’s most difficult adversaries, and if he hasa 
hoodoo, I should say Tschigorin is the man. It | 
will be remembered how, at Monte Carlo last | 
vear, the games between these opponents counted 
so fatally against Pillsbury’s chances. 

“The termination is right handsome and the 
whole game indicates the trend of opinion regard- 
ing this debut, viz., that on better acquaintance it 
will sink into disfavor.” 


| 

P . | 

A Pillsbury Win. 

| 

We give a game played between the Russian and | 

American in 1898. It is the same opening as the | 
preceding game, and it will be interesting to com- 

pare the lines of play. 


Falk beer Counter-Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY. | TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY, 
White. Black Witte. Black. 
1P—K4 P—K 4 22 Kt—-Q5 QR—Ksq 
2P—KB4 P—Q4 23 Kt—kts5 P—KR 3 


3PxQP P-—Ks 


24 Kt-K B3 Q—Kt6 
4 B-Kt5ch P—B 3 c 


25 Kt—K 5 3—K 6 


sPxP PxP 26Kt—-Q 3 R—K5 

6 B—-B4 Kt—K B 3 27 QO—B 3 x Q 
72-04 B-Q3 28PxQ (Ks)—K sq 
8Kt—Ke2_ Castles 29 K—Kt2 B—Qs5 

9 Castles P—B 4 30 P—B 3 Bx Kt 

10 P—Q 5 Q Kt—Q 2 31 BxB R—K 7ch 
irB—kKkt3 P—Bs5 32 K—Kt3 R—Q7 

12 Bx P >—B 4ch 33 Px B Rx kt 


34 R—Q BsqRxQP 


44B—Kt3 Kt—Kts5 35 R—B 5 R—Q sq 





3% O—Ksq KtxQP 36 B—B 4 R--Q7 
16 P—K R 3 Kt(Q 4)—K6)37 P—Kt4 =P—Kt3 
17 Bx Kt KtxB 33 P—Kts5 K—Kta2 
1% Q Kt-B 3 KtxR 39 P—Q R4 P—KR, 
19 Ktx KP B—Kt3 40 P—K 5 P—R 5 ch 
20Qx Kt 3—Kt 2 and wins. 
ax Kt(K2)—Q—R5 

3 


The Monte Carlo Tournament. 


The Third International Tournament in Monte 
Carlo began on February 10. The absence of 
Lasker, Janowski, and Tschigorin detracts some- 
what from the importance of this contest, altho 
the other great Masters are present: Pillsbury 
and Marshall; Mason and Teichmann (England) ; 
Tarrasch and Mieses (Germany); Albin, Marco. 
Schlechter, and Wolf (Austria); Maroczy (Hun- 
gary); Moreau and Taubenhaus(France); Reggio 
(Italy). Each player will meet every other 
player twice. Probably the games between Pills- 
bury and Tarrasch will arouse greatest interest. 
At the time of going to press, the score stands: 


3 Won.Lost Won.Lost 
Pillsbury pe utadeeae 2 s @ Reggio Saale tae hace. 141% 
Taubenhaus | Re EA a? ty Wolf boned bee tbtnepas 1% 1% 
Teichmann......... y \-¥ re : 8 
Marx = are a) ae 1 
Oo ERS 2% 1%] Marshall............ % 2% 
Schlechter ........ ce ee eee iy 1% 
PO deb c osiccs & RIE SPS OPO. occ nec cccces ria 4 y 








“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine for I itors—present- 
ing facts, figures and informaticn in an ine 
teresting manner—50 eents a year, Three 
months’ trial subscription 10 Cents, stamps or 
silver. Sample copy free. 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 
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By ROLAND B. MOLINE 


Hundreds of testimonials pronounce 
it intensely interesting and possessing 
great literary merit. 


At All Book Stores, $1.25. 


G. W. 


DILLINGHAM CO., 


Publishers, New York. 
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THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS. 

MAIN OFFICE, BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN, 

NO, 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 
January 12, 1903. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED by the 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called ‘‘ The | 
Annual Record of the Assessed Valuation of Reai and | 
Personal Estate of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond, comprising 
The City of New York,’’ will be open for examination 
and correction on the second Monday of January, and 
will remain open until the 
IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public in- 
spection, application may be made by any person or 
corporation claiming to be aggrieved by the assessed 
valuation of real or personal estate to have the same 
corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of 
the Department of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 
Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the De- 
partment, Municipal Building, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-Seventh Street and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the De- | 
partment, Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Depart- | 
ment, Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth 
Street, Long Island City. 

In the Borough of Richmond, at the office of the De- 
partment, Masonic Building, Stapleton. 

Corporations in all the Boroughs must make applica- 
tions only at the main office in the Borough of Man- 
hattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of 
personal estate must be made by the person assessed 
at the office of the Department in the Borough where 
such person resides, and in the case of a non-resident 
carrying on business in The City of New York, at the 
















Os.) aa ue REMOVE 


ANTISEPTIC the most obstinate COLDS or COUGHS, 


THROAT (Giessen 
Speakers. : a Xe 

PASTILLES EVANS and SONS, Lim. 

30c. by Mail 132 William St., New York 











office of the Department of the Borough where such 

place of business is located, between the hours of 10 

A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all appli- 

cations must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 

WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 

SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, RUFUS L. SCOTT, 
Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments. 


The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnalls Cu., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 











W. Clark Russell, the celebrated 
English Novelist, says: 

“My admiration for this marvellous and beau- 
tiful compilation (The Standard Dictionary) 
grows with every examination of its surprisingly 
abounding, accurate, and informing contents.” 


Send for circular and terms 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 





































DENTS 


CORN GUM 


Gens BUNIONS WARTS 


Easy to apply.Does not spread. 
Gives almost immediate relief. 


ATALL DRUGGISTS 15 CTS.0R BY MAIL UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
THE GENUINE /S/N TIN BOXES. 


,C.S.DENT & CO.,DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





A NEW NOVEL—NOW READY 


Which Will Immediately Claim the 
Interest of American Readers 


on Oa VG = 


ALEXANDER JULIUS CHARLEMAGNE ALFRED | WILLIAM) JOAN CHRISTOPHE] WILLIAM) DUEEN OLIVER) FREDERIGN ADMIRAL NAPOLEON 


THE GREAT CAESAR) EMPEROR) THE GREAT CONQUEROR OF ARC COLUMBUS THE SILENT ELIZEBETH CROMWELL THE GREAT NELSON BONAPARTE 


WILLIAMS, FROUDE) HODGKIN) HUGHES FREEMAN MICHELET iRVING HARRISOM) BEESLEY HOOD 





HICH PRAISE 
FROM CERTRUDE ATHERTON 


It is rarely that I come upon a work I can not put 
down, but I let my work go and spenta long morn- 
ing over it. It is iedee! 2 brilliant and interesting 
book, most remarkable as a first effort. 


The Socialist 
and the Prince 


By Mrs. FREMONT OLDER 





Reduced from the Duochrome Frontispiece 
NOVEL OF CALIFORNIAN LIFE 
during the days of the Anti-Chinese 

labor agitation. The leader of the work- 
ingmen, PAUL STRYNE, and his political 
actions were suggested by the career and 
character of DENNIS KEARNEY, the sand- 
lot agitator. Stryne and an Italian Prince 
are rivals for the hand of THEODOSIA 
PEyTon, the daughter of a millionaire. 
The author’s style is remarkably crisp and 
racy. She has a striking aptitude for epi- 
gram and witty phrase. The reader is 
led rapidly from page to page with a rare 
sense of exhilaration, and a feeling that at 
last he has found something fresh and 
unusual. There are many situations of 
dramatic power, from the love scenes to 
the street riots, and from the altruist’s lofty 
rations to the jealous lover’s duel with 
Prince Ruspoli. Social conditions are 
Strongly contrasted, and the interest is 
intense throughout. 


FRONTISPIECE BY HARRISON FISHER 
12mo, Cloth ; Price, $1.50 


| DAVID HENRY,M, CAPTAIN GEORGE BENJAMIN: JOHN PAUL NATHAN DAVID DANIEL KIT 
LIVINGSTONE STANLEY. JOHN SMITH WASHINGTON FRANKLIN JONES HALE CROGKETT) BOONE) CARSON LINCOLN GRANT 


MONTEFIORE SIMMS SPARKS FRANKLIN oT1s HOLLOWAY CROCKETT) HARTLEY 


—_ ——E ee — 
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LAST CHANCE 


Digest Readers who are anxious to secure this great 25-volume Bio- 
graphical Library at the remarkably low figure and on the easy terms 
which just now prevail must send in their applications without delay. 


BURDETT KETCHAM HEADLEY 








LIST OF TITLES. 


Alexander Caesar 
Charlemagne Alfred 
William the Conqueror 
JoanofArc Columbus 

William the Silent These are the 
Elizabeth Cromwell 
Frederick Nelson 


Frederick | neon | Closing Days of the Special Price 


Franklin We are willing to send you the entire work free on approval, since 
Capt. John Smith inspection alone can convey an adequate idea of the judicious care with 
ap. scan oe which the subjects have been chosen so as to cover the whole field of his- 
Livingstone Stanley tory for more than 2,300 years. On inspection you will also note the dis- 
John Paul Jones tinguished authors who bave written the biographies ; we want you to 
Nathan Hal observe the large, clear type; the excellent paper; fine library 
atnan Wale binding ; superb half-tone and wood-engravings, ep separately 
David Crockett on coated plate paper; the convenient size and dignified appearance 
Daniel Boone Kit Carson of the volumes ; and when you do this we believe you will exclaim: ** This 
Lincoln Grant is the work I want!" for it, indeed, tells you all about 
Each Treated by 
a Great Writer. 


THE WORLD’S IMPERIAL MEN 


To read these volumes is to place yourself in companionship with 
those who have been really great—who stand as beacon lights upon 
the hills of time. These are not the ordinary biographies made up 
of oz facts and dates, hard to read and difficult to remember ; but fascinating narratives that 
indelibly impress historical facts upon the memory. 

Rn ae War Dept., Washington, D. C., says: **Herees of History are more interesting than 
an ovei. 

U. &. Senator Gallinger, Washington, D.C., says: “I congratulate you on your splendid work, 


Heroes of H'story. in ail my library I have no set of books 1 prize so highly as these. The price is 
absurdly low.” 


HALF PRICE—EASY PAYMENTS 


































L. D. 
Feb. 28 













Out this 

corner off 

Among the authors of these biographies you find the most distinguished names sten, and 

—great historians, critics, and literary celebrities. For instance, FROUDE, mail at once to 
the distinguished historical writer, is the author of the volume on Ceesar ; THE PERKINS 
PROF. E. A. FREEMAN, the English historian, writes on William the BOOK CO., N. Y. 


Please send me for my 
free inspection, all trans- 
rtation charges prepaid, 
one complete set of “ HE- 
ROES OF HISTORY ”--25 vol- 
umes, in...........- (Cloth 
or Half Morocco) binding, to be 
returned within ten days at your 
expense if not satisfactory. If I keep 
the books I to pay you or your 
order $l on examination and oe 
month thereafter for...... - months. 
Title to books is not to pass to me until they 
are fully paid for I reserve the right to pay 
cash in full at any time, 


Conqueror; the Life of Columbus is by our own atcpeng a Irving ; 
FREDERIC HARRISON, the well-known critic, writes on William the 
Silent ; and authors hardly less distinguished write on Alexander, 
Charlemagne, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth, Cromwell, Frederick the 
Great, Nathan Hale. Daniel Boone, Abraham Lincoln, and other 
makers of history ; while the Library also contains two auto- 
biographies—that of FRANKLIN and DAVID CROCKETT ; 
all constituting the most interesting and valuable 
biographical work ever offered to the public. 

BEAR IN MIND, no order at the special price will 
be received after March 25th, and the inspection cou- 
pon at the right should be sent in at once. 


wer-ALL ARE NEW COPYRIGHT EDITIONS 


The PERKINS BOOK CO., 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















































FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





*In ordering Cloth, fill in $2a month for 10 months; for Half 
SS oeeeee, $3 a month for 12 mont. 








Readers of Tue Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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paper wrapper to match, 


EFACH 50 CENTS 


Etiquette 
By Agnes H. Morton. Success in life is often 
marred by bad manners. A perusal of this work 
will prevent such blunders. It isa book for every- 


body, for the select sets as well as for the less am- | 
bitious. The subject is presented in a bright and | 


interesting manner and represents the latest 


vogue 
Letter-Writing 


By Agnes H. Morton. Most people dislike letter- 
writing because they fear ee J caunot say just 
the right thing. This admirable book not only 
shows by numerous examples just what kind of 
letters to write for ali occasions, but it teaches 
the reader to become an accomplished original 
letter-writer. 


+ 
Quotations 

By Agnes H. Morton. A clever compilation of 
pithy quotations, selected from a great variety of 
sources, and alphabetically arranged according to 
the sentiment. It contains all the popular quota- 
tions in current use, together with many rare bits 
of prose and verse not usually found. 


Things Worth Knowing 

By John H. Bechtel. Can you vame the cold- 
est place in the United States or tell the probable 
cost of the Nicaragua Canal’ What should you 
do first if you got a cinder in your eye, or your 
neighbor's baby swallowed a pin? This unique, 
up-to date book answers thousands of just such 
interesting and useful questions. 


Proverbs 
By John H. Bechtel. The genius, wit, and 
spirit of a nation a e discovered in its proverbs, 
and the ¢ ndevsed wisdom of all ages and all 
nations is embodied in them. This volume con- 
tains a representa ive collection of proverbs, old 
and new, and the indexes, topical and-alphabeti- 


1, enable one to find readily just what he} - ~ . 
ped = | exercises which sharpen our wits and lead us to 


requires. 


Slips of Speech 
By John H. Bechtel. Who does not make them ? 
The best of us do. Why not aveid them’? Any 
one with the desire for self-improvement can. No 
necessity for studying rules of rhetoric or gram- 


mar, when this book can be had. It teaches both | 


without the study of either. 


Toasts 
By William Pittenger. What would you not 
give for the ability to respond to them ? No need 
give much when you can learn the art from this 
little book. It will tell you how todo it ; not only 
that, but by example it will show you the way. 


Pronunciation 

By John H. Bechtel. What is more disagreeable 
than a faulty pronunciation? No defect so 
clearly shows a lack of culture. This volume 
contains over 5.000 words on which most of us are 
7” to trip. They are here pronounced in the 
clearest and simplest manner, and according to 
the best authority. 


Practical Synonyms 
By John H Bechtel. Any one with the least 
desire to add to his vocabulary should have a 
copy of this book. It is designed mainly to meet 
the wants of the busy merchant or lawyer, the 
thoughtful clergyman or teacher, the wide-awake 
schoolboy or girl. 
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=> Debating 

By William Pittenger. There is no greater 
ability than the power of skillful debate. Here 
are directions for organizing debating societies, 
and suggestions for all who desire to discuss 
questions in public. Alsoa list of over 200 ques- 
tions for debate, with arguments both affirmative 
and negative. 


Punctuation 
By Paul Allardyce. Few persons can punctu- 
ate properly; to avoid mistakes many do not 
punctuate atall. A perusal of this book will re 


move all difficulties and make all points clear. It! 


is practical, concise and comprehensive. 


Conversation 
By J. P. Mahaffy. Some people are accused of 
talking too much. But no oue is ever taken to 
task for talking too well. Of all the accomplish 


| ments of modern society, that of being an agree 


able conversationalist holds first place. What to 
say, and just how and when to say it, is the 
general aim of this work. 


Oratory 
By Henry Ward Beecher. Few men achieved a 
higher reputation in the realm of public oratery 
than Mr. Beecher. What he had to say on this 
subject was born of experience. and his own in- 
imitable style was at once both statement and 
illustration of his theme. This volume is a unique 


OOKS WORTH HAVING 


Some books are designed for entertainment, others for information, ‘T his series com- 
bines both features. The information is not only complete and reliable, it is compact and 
readable. In this busy, bustling age it is required that the information which books contain 
shall be ready to hand and be presented in the clearest and briefest manner possible. These 
volumes are replete with valuable information, compact in form and unequaled in point of 
merit and cheapness. They are the latest as well as the best books on the subjects of which 
they treat. No one wishing to have a fund of general information or who has the desire of 
self-improvement can afford to be without them. They average 200 pages, are 6 x 4} 
inches in size, well printed on good paper, handsomely bound in green cloth, with a heavy 





and masterly treatise on the fundamental prin- | 


ciples of true oratory. 


Nursing 
By S. Virginia Levis. No household is exempt 
f-om sickness. Not every one can have a profes- 
sional nurse. but no one need be without this 
valuable work. The fullest particulars are given 
for the care of the sick, not only in the simple, 
but also in the more serious ailinents of life. 


Conundrums 


By Dean Rivers. Conundrums are intellectual 


| think quickly. This book contains an excellent 





collection of over a thousand of the latest, bright- 
est, and most up-to-date conundrums, to which 
are added many Biblical, poetical and French 


conundrums. - 
Whist 


* By Cavendish. Twenty third edition. ‘* Accord- 
ing to Cavendish” is now almost as familiar an 
expression as “‘according to Hoyle.’ No whist 
player, whether a novice or an expert, can afford 
to be without the aid and support of Cavendish. 
No household in which the game is played is 
complete without a copy of this book. 


Parlor Cames 
By Helen E. Hollister. ‘* What shall we do to 
amuse ourselves and our friends ?” is a question 
frequently propounded. This complete volume 
most happily auswers this puzzling question, as 
it contains a splendid collection of all kinds of 
games foramusement, entertainment, and instruc- 


tion. 
Astronomy 

By Julia MacNair Wright. Can you tell what 
causes day and night, seasons and years, tides and 
eclipses ? Why is the sky blue and Mars red ? 
What are meteors and shooting stars ? These and 
a thousand other questions are here answered in 
a most fascinating way. Illustrated. 


Botany 
3y Julia MacNair Wright. The scientific sub 
ject of Botany made as interesting as a fairy tale. 
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Not only is the subject treated with botanical 
accuracy, but there is given much practical infor- 
ma ion pertaining to the care and treatment of 
plants and flowers. Illustrated. 


. 
Magic 

By Ellis Stanyon. This complete volume con- 
tains full and intelligible descriptions of all the 
well-known tricks with coins, handkerchiefs. hats, 
cards, flowers, ete., together with a number of 
novelties not previously produced. The tricks 
are all easily performed, and but few require 
apparatus. Illustrated. 


Flowers 
By Eben E. Rexford. Every woman loves 
flowers, but few succeed in growing them. With 
the help so clearly given in this volume. no one 
need fail. It treats mainly of indoor plants and 
flowers, those for window gardening. all about 
their selection, care, light, air, warmth, ete. 


Dancing 
By Marguerite Wilson. A c.mplete instructor 
beginning with the first positions and leading up 
to the square and round dances. A full list of 
calls for square dances, the etiquette of the 
dances, and 100 figures for the german. Illus- 
trated. 


. . 
Practical Palmistry 

By Heory Frith. Palmistry is one of the most 
popular subjects of the day. More people would 
be interested in it if they properly understood it. 
This volume furnishes full and trustworthy infor- 
mation on the subject, and by means of it, any one 
will be eble to read character fully and accur- 
ately. Illustrated. 


® 
Hypnotism 

By Edward H. E dridge A.M. There is no more 
popular form of entertainment than hypnotic ex- 
hibitions, and every one would like to know how 
to hypnotize. By following the simple and con- 
cise instructions in this complete manual any one 
can, with a little practice, readily learn how to 
exercise this unique and strange power. 


Law, and How to Keep 
Out of It 


By Paschal H. Coggins, Esq. *Most legal diffi- 
culties arise from ignorarce of the minor points 
of law. This volume furnishes to the busy man 
and woman information on just such points as 
are likely to arise in every-day affairs, and thus 
forestalls them against mental worry and finan- 


cial loss. 
Colf 


By Horace Hutchinson. No one desiring to 
keep up with outdoor athletics can afford to be 
without a knowledge of Golf. This book gives a 
complete history of the game, together with in- 
structions for the selection of implements, and 
full directions for playing. A convenient glos- 
sary, together with the rules and etiquette of the 
game, is appended. 


Electricity 

By George L. Fowler. An interesting and thor- 
oughly reliable presentation of the subject for 
the amateur or skilled electrician. If you wish to 
install an electric door bell, construct a telephone, 
wire a house, or understand the workings of a 
dynamo, this volume will furnish the required 
information. A practical book of inestimable 
value to every one. Illustrated. 


Our 80-page catalogue is enclosed with every order, or it can be had for the asking 
The books mentioned are for sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed for the price 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Headers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











A Tenens 


Daintily printed and 
bound, sumptuously 
illustrated with pho- 


togravures, 





THE VOLVMES 





Hereward 
the Wake 


(2 Volumes) 
An historical romance of 
the eleventh century 
with unsurpassed scenes 
of battle and adventure. 


Alton Locke 


(2 Volumes) 
A telling story depicting 
social conditions in Eng- 
land in the first half of 
the nineteenth centurv. 


Two Years 
Ago 


(2 Volumes) 
A strong novel, the 
scenes of which are laid 
in England during the 
Crimean War. 


Poems 

(1 Volume) 
Containing the celebrated 
«<Saints’ Tragedy,’’ 
«<< Perseus and Andro- 
meda,’’? «*Sands of 
Dee,’’ «“Three Fishers ”’ 
and other poems and 
ballads. More charm- 
ing and beautiful verse 
would be hard to find. 














TRIBUTES TO 
RARE GENIUS 


‘The note of his genius is 
breeziness; the power of moral 
bracing, the faculty of convey- 
ing by his words a rapid and 
joyous movement through a 
clear and strengthening atmos- 
phere, of flushing the cheek 
as the air does, of quicking 
the pulse as the gallop does, 
of toning the nerves to pleas- 
ure, till merely to be alive 
seems enjoyable.’’ 

—Chas. Wm. Stubbs, 
Dean of Ely. 


This is the only il- 
lustrated edition of 
Kingsley with bio- 
graphical prefatory 
memoirs. 





AE SOR RN RE 
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SPECIAL OFFER tie Literary biges 


gee Arrangements have been made by which the publishers of this exquisite edition of 


Kinley, Messrs. J. F. Taylor & Company, offer fifty sets at a reduction of 331% per cent. 


Sets will be assigned as orders are received, and only 50 will be disposed of at this low price. 


Regular Price, $21 Special Price $14 


To see this edition is to love it, to wish to make it one’s own, so we gladly 
offer the 50 sets to Dicesr Readers on approval, satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE NOVELS AND POEMS OF 


harles Kingsley 


The «* Chester Edition,’’ New Throughout. With Biographical 

Introductions and General Introductions by Maurice Kingsley, 

the Author’s eldest son. 
With all errors in previous editions eliminated, with beautiful new photo- 

P . ; P 
gravures prepared by an eminent artist, with two volumes devoted to personal 
memories edited by Mrs. Kingsley, anid with the introductions by Maurice 
. . re 8 “* . - 
Kingsley, this constitutes the most valuable edition yet published. 
gsiey, yet p 

















«« His works are his 
best monument, and 
will live after the 
tablet in Westmin- 
ster Abbey has been 
defaced by the hand 
of time beyond re- 
cognition. Were- 
joice that so excel- 
lent an edition has 
been given to the 
American public.’’ 

—Pittsburg Post. 


«Tt is a new and 
worthy presentation 
of the works of an 
author who _ holds 
one of the highest 
places in the temple 
of fame. English 
literature has to 
boast of no purer, 
braver, nobler genius 
than Kingsley.’’ 
—Pittsburg Post. 

















(Reduced) From “ Hereward the Wake.” 


The Edition to Please the Connoisseur 


Booklovers who jealously guard their library shelves from tawdry and inferior 
bindings will extend cordial welcome to the choice and chaste dress in 
which this edition is appropriately clothed. 

Printed from entirely new type by the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, with ample spacing, margins, etc. The typographical appearance of the pages is 
beautiful and dainty. Size, small 8vo. 

Forty-two Exquisite Photogravures from designs by the talented artist, Lee 
Woodward Zeigler, beautify the edition. They portray the scenes, costumes and people of the 
stories with scrupulous fidelity to the text, and a warmth and life that bring the reader into 
close touch with the spirit of the narrative. Printed on imperial Japanese vellum. 

In Binding as in other mechanical qualities refined elegance distinguishes the edition. 
The volumes are bound in the best grained cloth, designs in gold and black, square backs, etc. 
The entire set is boxed. 


OUR EASY-TO-PURCHASE, LOW PRICE INDUCEMENTS 


We offer 50 Sets to Literary Digest readers at 33% per cent. 
reduction from the regular price. 


Only $2 with the blank below and your name brings the 14 volumes to your library to 
examine on approval. If satisfied, pay balance, $12, $1 a month. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM : 
CHESTER EDITION OF KINGSLEY—SUBJECT TO SATISFACTION 
Messrs. J. F. Taytor & Co., 5-7 East 16th Street, New York City. 

Gentlemen : I accept your special offer of the Chester Edition of Charles Kingsley’s works at 
$l4(regufar price, $21), and *. — , for which please send me on approval, car riage prepaid, 
the fourteen volumes. If sa ~y 4: d eares agree to remit the balance of the price, $12, in monthly 
n fu 


instalments of $1 each, until onied If not satisfactory, I oapes to return the books to you 
within three days of receipt, and you will refund whatever I have paid on them. 





D OWN, $i 
$2 A MONTH 
Few works of such 
high quality are sold 
at so lowa price ($14) 
Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed, 








THE VOLUMES 





Westward Ho! 


(2 Volumes) 
Kingsley’s world-re- 
nowned historical ro- 
mance of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth and the 
Spanish Armada. 


Yeast 

(1 Volume) 
A powerful study of the 
religious and social evo- 
lution of character 
growth, as true to-day 
as when written. 


Hypatia 

(2 Volumes) 
A fascinating historical 
romance of the Roman 
Empire in the fifth cen- 
tury. ‘*One of the 
greatest works in English 
prose literature.’’ 


Letters and 
Memories 


(2 Volumes) 
These volumes, person- 
ally edited by Mrs. 
Kingsley, picture the 
author’s life, his rare 
genius, versatility, and 
give the reader an inti- 
mate acquaintance with 
Kingsley’s personality. 











L. D. ADDREGS............ccccccccccccccecccccccccccccccsscccseveceessessecessceesoessses-sessesesers 


J. F. TAYLOR & COMPANY, 5-7 East 16th Street, New York 
ana SIE RTE ah ARRAS 0 ot AS 








TRIBUTES TO 
RARE GENIUS 


** He holds the reader fast as 
by a spell.’’ 
—Thomas Carlyle. 

‘* He discovers in the picture 
of the historical past, the 
truly human, the deep, the 
permanent, and he knows 
how to represent it.’’ 

—Chevalier Bunsen. 
‘* His descriptions of scenery 
are among the most brilliant 
pieces of word painting in Eng- 
lish prose’ writing.’’_Eney- 
clopedie. Britannica. 


With this edition on 
your library shelves 
you will have the 
pride of owning the 
best Edition. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 





A Fascinating Book of Charming Stories 
of Indians, Animals, Nature 





KULOSKAP 
THE MASTER 


By CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, Hon F.R S.L. 
JOHN DYNELEY PRINCE, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 


Indian legends and stories of fairies, 
witches, animals, and nature told in epic 
and lyric form, full of beautiful imagi- 
nation, quaint philosophy, and simple, 
charming description. 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 
(In a letter to the wuthor) 

Will you allow a stranger, a lover of all that is good 
and picturesque in our Indians, to thank you sincerely 
for giving us the epic of ‘‘ Kuloskap the Master.” My 
feeling to you for this is the same as it would be 
toward some heroic fireman who had rushed to the 
burning Louvre and, at the last moment, rescued the 
Mona Lisa, the Gobelin Boarhunt, or the Man with 
the Glove: but for him the world would have lost 
something priceless, unique, and irreplaceable. 


SIR ALFRED AUSTIN 


- « « “It is a work of much interest, alike to 
literature, history, and archeology.” 


DAN BEARD 


** It is the American Indian’s ‘King Arthur’s Round 
Table,’ ‘Robin Hood’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


l2mo, Cloth, Mlustrated. $2 net. By mail, $2.17 


An Important Aid for Physical Culture and Professional Treatment 


A Complete and Authoritative Exposition of the Entire Subject of Medical and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics and their Application to Physical Culture and the Treatment of Many Disorders 





Ihe Hand-book of 


Medical and Orthopedic 
Gymnastics (2d Edition) 


By ANDERS WIDE, M.D. 


Lecturer in Medical Gymnastics and Orthopedy at the Royal Carolean Medico-Surgical Institute, Stockholm 


The latest word on the principles and applications of Swedish gymnastics, 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE AND LIFE OF THE GREAT 
EAST SIDE JEWISH QUARTER OF NEW YORK 


Ghe Spirit of 
The Ghetto 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 
ISRAEL ZANGWILE says: 


“It is the work of one able to interpret what he sees, 
to understand its ratios, and finally to divine the deep 
springs of idealism that transfuse the Ghetto with a 
poetry that the larger American life often loses.’’ 


JOSIAH FLYNT seys: 

“We are greatly indebted to Mr. Hapgood for 
the sympathetic intelligence with which he has studied 
and described this strange eddy in the current of 
things American.” 


MARY A. JORDAN seys: 

“This series of papers belongs characteristically 
to what may be called literature by documentary evi- 
dence, and at once challenges and rewards attention,” 


Handsomely printed, ornamental covers, 
12mo, cloth. With Drawings from Life 
by Jacob Epstein. 320 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.35 net; By mail, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 


| New York and London. 

















amen 
[ A Collection of Poems by Ernest Crosby 


filled with Hatred of War and 
Affection for Nature 


Ss WORDS 
PLOWSHARES 


Pittsburg Times: ** Mr. Crosby is an earnest 
believer in peace. and the book presents many 
forcible denunciations of the evils of war.” 

Buffalo Times: ‘As a nature lover, Mr. 
Crosby expresses with clear insight, and ‘in 
simple melodious meters, something of earth’s 
message to man.”” 


12mo, cloth, 126 pages, $1.00 net. By mail, $1.09 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 

















massage, and orthopedics, for instructors 
in physical culture, physicians, and all 
laymen who desire to perfect their bodies, 
or treat disorders by this celebrated sys- 
tem. This work has been already trans- 
lated into five languages, and is in use by 
gymnastic instructors and physicians in 
the leading institutions in the United 
States, England, Germany, France, Rus- 
sia, and Italy. 


INDORSED BY THE MEDI- 
CAL AND SECULAR PRESS 


The Medical World, Philadelphia: ‘‘ Every well- 
maintained library needs the work. The profession 
will soon request a third edition.”’ 

The Denver Republican: ‘It is a plain, sensible 
treatise on the most practical methods of benefiting 
the human body in gymnasium work.” 


The Chicago Evening Post: ‘‘ Dr. Wide’s impor- 
tant work is the most authoritative one upon the 
subject of medical and orthopedic gymnastics, and 
the new edition should be doubly acceptable to 
the practitioner and gymnast.”’ 


Sidr Boe] A : rim 2 
Fig. 59—“* SrreETCH-GRASP-STANDING 
ForwakD DRAWING.” 

Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.: ‘* The 
volume is complete and thorough, and the 
subject is handled in a plain, practical way, 
at once interesting and instructive.”’ 


The Southern Practitioner, Nashville, Tenn.: 
** The suggestions in regard to massage alone 
are well worth the price of the book.”’ 


The Lowisville Courier-Journal: ‘‘To those 


The Therapeutic Gazette, Philadelphia: ‘‘To 
those physicians who have patients who re- 
quire muscle training, and all of us in active 
practise have such, we can and do cordially 
recommend this volume.” 

The Medical and Surgical Journal, St. Louis: 
‘*The book contains all the instructions nec- 
essary to carry out successfully the gymnas- 
tics, and this facility is rendered still greater 
by the numerous illustrative figures 
given.”’ 

The Medical Recorder, Chicago: ‘‘ We have 
in this book at first hand a presentation of 
the subject of medical and orthopedic gym- 
nastics from the land of its birth, by an 
author who is recognized as competent in 
every way.” 


who wish to have their bodies under their 
own control, this is a valuable guide.” 

The Pittsburg Dispatch: ‘*‘ Many instances 
of cures wrought by Gymnastics are cited, 
and the whole work bears the stamp of 
authority.” 





The Chicago Record-Herald: ‘‘In reading 
this book the layman is impressed with the 
sensible nature of the instructions given, be- 
cause, after all, the physician can do little 
but assist nature to effect its cure, let his 
school be what it may.”’ 

The Pacific Health Journal: ‘* The book far 
surpasses anything we have seen in English. 
both as to the wealth and niceness of its 
illustrations and the completeness of its de- 
scriptions. We heartily recommend it.” 
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Stop! Wait!! Listen!!! 


The Question of Price has kept many who earn- 
estly desire to possess an Encyclopedia from gig weer 

Therefore This Announcement Must 
Appeal to All: 

Owing to the financial difficulties of an important 
publishing house, we have secured at less than cost 200 
sets of one of the best reference works ever published in 








the English language. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CYCLOPADIA 


WHAT THIS GREAT WORK IS. 


The XXth Century Cyclopedia stands alone in freshness and variety of matter presented. It is 
the only one making a pretense of being published in the present century. In it are given the latest 
achievements in science, art, medicine and discovery. It contains nearly double the number of arti- 
cles to be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Here are found not only the biographies of the 
notable dead, but also those of the living men of mark. 

A great feature is its compactness. Although of universal scope, yet without a single padded 
article. It is immediately available for ready reference a great advantage in this age of hurry. 
Nothing that should be found in an encyclopzdia is omitted. 

The XXth Century Cyclopedia fills the needs for a well-digestea, exhaustive work for use in the 
home, counting-room, school, office and library. It is absolutely reliable, and includes the latest in- 
formation on every subject 

The correct pronunciation of every obscure word is given by means of a novel key which pre- 
cludes any error. This is of utmost value to the student. 


This is the greatest book bargain ever offered. 
Read Special Price Coupon— 
FiRST PAYMENT, ONLY SOc. 


Entire work delivered at once. Cut out and mail coupon properly signed to address given and 











SPECIAL PRICE COUPON. 
CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON. 


E. L. PARKS, Treasurer, 36 East 22d Street, New York. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the 


Twentieth Century Cyclopadia 

8 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the ‘‘ X ”’ 
beside it. 
Green Cloth Binding, regular price $30.00 for the set. I will 
pay for the same if I decide to keep the books, as follows: so 
cents after | examine them and $1.00a month for ten months. 


Half Russia Binding, regular price $42.00 for the set. I will 
pay for same if I decide to keep the books, as follows: 50 cents 
after I examine them and $1.00 a month for fourteen months 

It is understood you send the books to me for approval, and 
if I decide not to keep the books I am to return them to you 
charges collect. 


DERE. ccccccscergececesoss eeeeee eens 


CITY OR TOWG. ....ccccccsccccrecsseseccvescesese cocvas 





work will be sent for your inspection and consideration. 
cure a work of great value. 


This is a most unusual opportunity to se- 

















A Necessity in the Study or Business Office 


Funk and Wagnalis Standard Dictionary is the most 
exhaustive completed dictionary in the market. We do 
not know a more practical Dictionary to have at hand for 
reference in the study or business house.— 7he Christian 
World, London. 

Send for Circular and Terms 


Funk AND WaGNALLS Company, Publishers, New York 


BETTER SAY 


A little book of helpful suggestions 
for the correct use of English words and 
phrases, pointing out many common er- 
rors. Compiled by JAMEs C. FERNALD, 
Editor on Staff of the Funk & Wagnalls 
Standard Dictionary; Editor of the Stu- 
dents’ Standard Dictionary; English Syn- 
onyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions: 
Etc. Pocket size, paper 15c.; cloth 25c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs, New York 
a 

















SALARY AND COMMISSION obferea 


to active, intelligent men who will represent us and assist in develop- 
ing our business in their localities. We desire to arrange for an 
interview with suitable persons who can cooperate with us in this 
work. Write giving full particulars as to experience, personal con- 
nections, etc. SALARY AND COMMISSION WILL BE PAID 
TO THOSE WHOM WE ENGAGE. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


The “MOST PERFECT” DICTIONARY 


“The Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is the 
most perfect Dictionary ever made.in any language”’ 


TEN DOLLARS PRIZE 


Will be paid by the publishers for the best exposition of the 
verbal accuracy or inaccuracy of the above truthful sentence 
This offer open until April 1st, 1903 


Address THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
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IPYOU COULD MAKE? 3‘ U'UU 
vene 969A MONTH 


- $510.1N ALL ™WouLp You Do IT? 
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E PUT the above startling headline at the top of our advertisement for two purposes—one, to induce every 
reader of THe Literary Dicest to at least read the advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at 
least half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment in New York 

real estate which will return to you several thousand dollars, perhaps as much as $5,000, for each $500 invested, and 
this $500 can be paid at the rate of $6 per month. We know we have one of the greatest propositions in real estate 
ever offered in the history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting 
the fact to you. 

$500 invested for a child will put him through college; $500 invested for a young married couple will go far 
toward making them independent in their old years; $500 invested by a young man or a young woman will, in our 
opinion, pay them better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, and this $500 can be invested at $6 a month. 

Worth of our New York Lots 


4,000 Investors Bought $3,461,000 Doni e yee 


Nearly three and a half million dollars!—that’s the forceful story of our real estate sales during the year just 
ended. We ask you to dwell on these figures long enough to realize—to understand what they really mean. These 
three and a half million dollars actually represent the confidence which the thousands who have invested in our New 
York City lots have in us. You, perhaps, have not yet invested—not even investigated our wonderful proposition : 


“$10 Secures a $510 Lot in Greater New York” 
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Within 

35 Minutes of 
These 
Skyscrapers, 
by Trolley, 5c. 





This is a high-class and strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure THE LITERARY DiGesr would not permit 
our announcement to appear. Nor would we have the privilege of referring to twenty-odd National Banks, the Com- 
mercial Agencies, and over 30,000 customers all over the United States. 

Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical thinking 
men and women everywhere of the undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU? Isn’t it worth the time 
at least to send us your name to-day—and learn how you may make thousands by paying $10 down and $6 a month 
until your payments amount to $510? and in the meantime own the safest form of investment in the world. 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact. It is in evidence—it can be 
verified—it can be SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being biased in our opinions—of painting New York’s 
future in too rosy colors—but listen ! 


HERE’S the OPINION AND ADVICE of one of the World’s greatest Investors and Financiers, RUSSELL 
SAGE, whose reputed wealth is One Hundred Millions. 





(From the New York World of September 28, 1902.) 
“TI do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. The most fanciful writers 
cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 
‘ “ A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judgment—has a 
, fortune before him. Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 
** Young man, buy real estate in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your usual 
avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable. 


RUSSELL SAGE.”’ 


Our Property is located in Brooklyn—it is therefore a very significant fact when [ir. Sage says, ‘‘ Brooklyn is growing at the 
rate of 75,000 people a year.’’ Think of it! That means three-fourths of all of New York’s enormous yearly increase of population. 




















FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living east 
of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New 
York and return, if you visit our property and find one word of this 
advertisement a misrepresentation ; or in case you buy, we will credit 
cost of the fare on your purchase; to those living farther away we 
will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket—$36. 





You have absolutely nothing to lose by writing at once for full 
particulars; or better still—mail us $10, the first payment on a lot, 
with the distinct understanding that we must return it to 
you if we have misrepresented our proposition in the 
slightest particular. Write under all circumstances. You 
would not be fair to yourself if you failed to look into this matter. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. M Il, 257 Broadway, N.Y. 





Readers of Tur Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 











